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PREFATORY NOTE. 


As not a few members of Emmanuel Church, Bootle, 
have expressed a desire to possess in some permanent 
form a number of their late pastor’s Discourses, and as 
the generosity of certain friends rendered it possible to 
gratify this desire, the following collection of Sermons 
and Addresses has been made. An author is placed at 
an obvious disadvantage if his work is given to the 
world without his having the opportunity of preparing 
it for the Press. In the present instance this dis- 
advantage has been reduced to the minimum. The 
Addresses have already been ‘published in pamphlet. 
form under Mr. Dunlop’s own supervision, and the 
Sermons have, with three exceptions, appeared in print 
in the ‘‘ Kilmarnock Standard,” after having been 
edited and revised by the author. The principle of 
selection has been in a measure to give those Discourses 
which most reveal his characteristic modes of pre- 
senting truth. They have been arranged in what seem 
to the Editor a natural sequence. It ought to be noted 
that the titles are the author’s own. The Editor has 
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to acknowledge the most valuable assistance afforded 
him by Mrs. and Miss Dunlop in making the present 
selection, and in giving suggestions as to the arrangement. 
He has further to express his gratitude to them in 
correcting proofs for him, and in producing typograph 
copies of those Sermons which had not been previously 
printed. The Editor would venture to hope that 
the readers of these Sermons may partake of the 
spiritual benefit which he has received in editing 
them. 


SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE 


The author of the sermons in this volume was born 
in Kilmarnock on the 10th of May, 1839, the seventh 
of a family of eight sons. Fortunately, we have from 
his own pen the portraits of his parents. Both 
were pious, but their piety had a different complexion ; 
that of the father was solemn and serious, while that of 
the mother was lighted up with love of beauty and a 
sense of humour. Every one that knew the author 
will recognise the blending of the two strains in him. 
Like that of the greatest of Ayrshire men, the poet 
Burns, the family to which Dunlop belonged was in 
plain circumstances ; but, as in the case of Burns also, 
the household was a consecrated one. His son speaks 
of their circumstances as being ‘“‘ humble,” but as by 
the votes of the congregation James Dunlop was made 
a member of the Kirk Session of ‘“‘ Gallows Knowe ”’ 
(afterwards Portland Road) Secession Church, the 
humbleness of his circumstances emphasised the respect 
implied in this. He was a weaver, and weavers were 
as a class at that time specially intelligent and well 
_ read. That James Dunlop was no exception in this 
may be seen in the fact that four of his eight sons 
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became professional, two were ministers, one @ 
doctor, and another a journalist and Editor of the 
‘“‘ Kilmarnock Standard.” Something more than even 
the usual esteem for education which Scotland has 
inherited from Knox is evidenced by this. After 
attending an elementary school Thomas Dunlop became 
for a little time apprenticed as a compositor, attending 
evening classes at the same time. By the advice of 
his elder brother, John, now Dr. Dunlop, he deter- 
mined to fit himself for the University with a view to 
the ministry. This involved further classes at the 
Kilmarnock Academy. 

After being in this way grounded in Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics, Thomas entered Glasgow University 
in 1856, taking the classes of Latin, or, as it was called, 
‘““ Humanity,’ and Greek. The veteran Professor 
William Ramsay taught the former class, and 
Tennyson’s brother-in-law, Edmund Lushington, the 
latter. Dunlop was, however, only one session in 
Glasgow ; he found that a student had better openings 
for teaching in Edinburgh than in Glasgow; for like 
most of our Scottish students he had to support himself 
while pursuing his studies. The University of Edin- 
burgh had attractions of its own for the student. 
Although the death of Sir William Hamilton in 1856 
had deprived Edinburgh of something of its Philo- 
sophical pre-eminence, still there remained not a little 
of the glamour of the past. Wilson, the other glory 
of Edinburgh, had died two years before. The two 
chairs thus vacated had been filled by those who had 
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been professors of Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
New College. As Wilson and Hamilton both had 
made themselves notorious as opponents to the 
Evangelical movement which resulted in the Disruption 
of 1843, to protect from their influence students 
preparing for its ministry, the Free Church had Moral 
Philosophy and Logic and Psychology, as well as the 
usual subjects, embraced in a course of Theological 
Study, taught in the New College, as the seminary they 
had erected on the Mound was called. When these chairs 
in the University were one after another rendered vacant 
the breach was healed by the appointment first of 
Macdougall to the Chair of Moral Philosophy, and then 
of Fraser to that of Logic and Psychology. Dunlop 
entered himself as student under Fraser for Logic and 
Kelland for Mathematics. When he entered Edinburgh 
University the Professor of Natural Philosophy was 
_ Professor Forbes, of Glacier fame, but before he reached 
that stage in his studies Forbes had retired to the 
Principalship of St. Andrews, and Professor Tait 
had succeeded him. It was in Mental Philosophy 
that Dunlop found the most congenial sphere of 
study, and in that faculty he took honours. Another 
professor then nearing the end of his career influenced 
him ; to the end Dunlop spoke of the effect on him of 
the way Professor Aytoun read Shakespeare, it made 
the theatrical representation of the plays disappointing. 

As related above, Dunlop contemplated the ministry 
from the time he entered the University. When he 
came to Edinburgh this object was still before him, 
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but while a student there he passed through the great 
spiritual change which gave another and deeper meaning 
to this consecration. When he made Edinburgh his 
home he joined the congregation of Dr. Peter Davidson, 
and made intimate friends among those worshipping 
with him. Here, it may be mentioned, he met his 
future wife. In 1861 Dunlop entered the Divinity Hall 
of the United Presbyterian Church. In those days the 
session for the study of Divinity provided for the U.P. 
student was two months in the year, August and 
September, but there were five of these sessions. It 
was a symptom of the prevailing poverty of candidates 
for the ministry of that Church that these holiday 
months were chosen; the students, it was presumed, 
would be under necessity to occupy themselves during 
the rest of the year in working for a livelihood. The 
want of professorial supervision of their studies was 
expected to be made good by that of the Presbyteries. 
The amount of reading required for those inter-sessional 
studies was considerable. In the four Winters during 
which the student was under the direction of the 
Presbytery he was expected to read the whole of 
Neander’s Church History and the Planting of Chris- 
tianity, Dick’s Theological Lectures fortified by portions 
of Calvin’s Institutes, Davidson’s ‘“‘ Biblical Criticism ”’ 
and “ Hermeneutics,” Hagenbach’s “ History of Doc- 
trines,’ and other books; besides having assigned for 
study portions of the Hebrew Bible, including the 
Chaldee chapters of Daniel and the Greek Testament. 
Further, the student during each Winter delivered 
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two discourses before the Presbytery. The main 
disadvantage of this method was the inequality 
which resulted from the differing standards of the 
separate Presbyterial examiners. 

This, however, was always regarded as supplemental 
to the lectures which the student heard from the 
professors in the classrooms of Queen’s Street Hall. 
This building had been purchased for the meetings of 
its Synod immediately after the formation of the United 
Presbyterian denomination by the Union of 1847. 
During those Summer months above mentioned, the 
Divinity upper classes met here, partly in the main hall, 
and partly in committee rooms. It was divided into 
senior and junior. The Junior Hall, in which the student 
passed the first two sessions of his curriculum, was 
taught by Professors Hadie and Lindsay. The first 
lectured on Biblical Literature, which was supposed to 
include Biblical Criticism and Hermeneutics; the 
students also read with him New Testament Greek, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee. There was, in addition, a tutor 
for these two latter languages. With his multifarious 
learning and wide sympathies, Eadie stimulated the 
students to think for themselves. Professor Lindsay 
gave lectures on New Testament Exegesis. He took an 
Epistle and examined it verse by verse, and in doing 
80 gave the student the method in which to proceed 
if he wished to get the meaning of any passage of Scrip- 
ture. In the Senior Hall met the students of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth years. The two professors who 
lectured to them were MacMichael and Harper; the 
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latter was regarded as Principal, although the title 
was not given till some years after this. Church History 
was Dr. MacMichael’s subject; this he treated under 
the heads of the great controversies : first, the Trinity, 
the Person of Christ, the Personality of the Holy Ghost ; 
second, the more anthropological questions of Sin, 
Atonement, Freewill, Election, and cognate questions ; 
and last, the doctrine of the Sacraments and Church 
Polity. Despite his queer mannerisms, his oddities of 
diction when making occasional extempore remarks, 
Dr. MacMichael in all these controversies supplied 
his students with answers to gainsayers of the most 
telling kind. Dr. Harper lectured on Systematic 
Divinity and Pastoral Theology. He had a beautifully 
clear voice, but as he was suffering temporarily 
from brain fag, his reading of his lectures gave the 
hearer the impression that he was not apprehending 
the sense of what he uttered. His best lecture 
was an impromptu criticism of an Episcopal charge 
which had appeared in that morning’s ‘“ Scotsman.” 
Unlike the most of us, Dunlop thoroughly enjoyed 
Harper; he got behind the externals of manner to 
the matter. At the close of the first year of his 
attendance at the Junior Hall, Dunlop had to cease 
study a year, on account of his health, and thus became 
associated with a set of students other than those with 
whom he had begun. The feelings of esteem with 
which he inspired his new associates was evidenced by 
the fact that he was chosen as the representative of 
the year at the social gathering with which the session 
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closed. It was on that occasion that he gave 
“Straightway to Starland,’ an allegory which so 
charmed its auditors that he was requested to have 
it printed. 

After completing his Divinity curriculum the subject 
of our sketch in due course was by the Presbytery 
“taken on trials for license.” This involved examin- 
ations on all the subjects he had been taught in his 
course, with a solemn, private one on ‘“‘ Motives and 
Personal Religion.” This ordeal being successfully 
undergone, and the numerous discourses he had to 
deliver duly “ sustained,” the student was “ licensed 
to preach ” and placed on the Probationers’ Roll, and 
under the authority of the Committee of Supply. Mr. 
Dunlop was not long under the disposition of this 
committee, as he was “‘ called ” to Balfron, in Stirling- 
shire, and after another series of examinations and 
discourses delivered, was ordained and inducted to the 
pastoral charge of that congregation. 

As usual in Scotland, there was annexed to the 
pastorate a “ manse”’ and “ glebe.’’ In this way the 
minister at once became a householder, with all that 
this involves. Shortly after he had entered on possession 
of the Balfron manse, Dunlop married the daughter of 
the Rev. Warrand Carlile, one of the missionaries of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Jamaica. Balfron is 
one of the places that lie out of the main track ; it is 
not so convenient to Glasgow that business men can 
run out and in to the city; though, having a certain 


reserved beauty, not so celebrated for that as to 
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attract summer visitors.* It resulted from this that an 
amount of quaint character was developed among the 
inhabitants. The manse was well situated; it faced 
the south, opposite rose the Campsie Fells, well clad 
with wood; between it and them ran the Endrick on 
its way to Loch Lomond. This beauty soon sustained 
a blight; the happy marriage union was dissolved by 
death, his young wife passed away leaving an infant 
daughter. When Miss Carlile was married she had been 
keeping house for a young brother and sister, home 
from Jamaica for education. This sister she brought 
with her to the manse at Balfron. At her sister’s death 
this girl, little more than a child, mothered her niece 
and managed the house. This bereavement was the 
sorest trial of our friend’s life. What made this supreme 
trial all the sorer was that four months earlier he had 
been summoned to the deathbed of his mother. The 
experiences he passed through in Balfron made it for 
him a valley of the shadow of death, as he said; yet 
the opportunities for quiet thinking its comparative 
seclusion afforded, all had a deep and permanent effect 
on Mr. Dunlop. 

He was not allowed to remain long in this peaceful, 
if somewhat saddened, dreamland. He liked at a time 
to spend a Sabbath in Edinburgh, and see the friends 
of his student days ; and when he did so it was advan- 
tageous to fill a pulpit as the fee was useful. On one 


*In recent years Balfron has become. better known and 
the few houses available for visitors are well filled in July 
and August. 
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of these occasions he preached in Bristo Church, one 
of the oldest, and at that time one of the most influential 
of the United Presbyterian congregations in Edinburgh. 
The people of this church were on the outlook for a 
colleague to their aged minister, Dr. William Peddie. 
When they heard Mr. Dunlop the congregation at once 
determined that he was the man whose message was 
most suited for them. After considerable hesitation, 
he consented to allow them to call him. In consequence 
he was loosed from his charge in Balfron, and inducted 
in Bristo. This ministry began in 1871; though a 
happy one, both as regards his colleague and those 
associated with him in the government of the church, 
it was destined to be but short. It was eminently 
successful, and left a deep impress on the members, 
although it was brief. In 1875 Mr. Dunlop saw it to 
be his duty to sever his connection, not only with the 
Bristo congregation, but with the United Presbyterian 
denomination as a whole. This decision did not cost 
him the loss of a single friend. 

The wide opportunities of usefulness which America 
presented led him to determine to go thither. This 
purpose, however, was not destined to be fulfilled. 
He had gone to Liverpool, and had taken out his passage 
for New York, when he was asked to preach to a recently 
formed Congregational Church which met in a hall in 
Bootle. They had had a minister for about two years, 
but ill-health had forced him to resign his charge. 
So impressed were they with Mr. Dunlop’s preaching 
that they invited him to become their pastor. They 
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were only 85 members, but were building a handsome 
church, and £4050 had been collected for the building. 
The people were in good heart, and were full of 
hope. The finger of God was seen so plainly in all the 
circumstances, that it was impossible for one of Dunlop’s 
spiritual tendency to regard this invitation as other 
than a Divine call. Regarding as he did all questions 
of Church government as matters of minor importance, 
as the Bootle people had seen in his Presbyterianism 
no barrier to their invitation, he for his part saw in their 
Independency no hindrance to his acceptance of it. 
Before taking up his work at Bootle, which Mr. Dunlop 
commenced on Sunday, the 8th October, 1875, he was 
married in Switzerland to Miss Charlotte M. Carlile, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Warrand Carlile of 
Jamaica, a sister to Mr. Dunlop’s first wife. The 
recognition services took place on November 13, 1875. 
Among the speakers at the meeting were several 
Presbyterians, including his friend, Rev. A. Scott 
Matheson, minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Bootle. 

Under Mr. Dunlop’s ministry the church was 
gradually built up, and within three months after he 
had become their pastor the congregation entered 
their handsome new edifice, ‘‘ Emmanuel Church.’’ 
On the 17th of February, 1876, it was opened by 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander of Edinburgh preaching. The 
numbers and liberality of the people continued to 
increase. In connection with this mention ought 
to be made of the way in which, by Mr. Dunlop’s 
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advice, funds for the maintenance of ordinances were 
provided. He did not like the idea of pew rents; 
it was a method that seemed to distinguish between 
the seats in the Christian synagogue in the very way 
denounced by the Apostle James; the open plate, 
still more the published list of subscriptions, might be 
liable to tempt to ostentation; even the bag passed 
from hand to hand appeared to force the liberality of 
the giver. A box was placed for offerings in the porch 
of the church in which the worshippers could put their 
gifts. For many years this method proved amply 
successful. Latterly it was found advantageous to 
modify the plan to some extent. Three years and a 
half after Emmanuel Church was opened, commodious 
premises for the Sabbath Schools were added. In the 
original design the church had a lofty spire ; the erection 
of this was postponed to what were felt to be the more 
crying needs of the Home Mission enterprises of the 
church. The zeal of the people went out very specially 
in this direction, and larger and larger premises were 
required, till in 1886 a commodious hall with rooms 
attached was opened at the cost of £1800. To carry on 
the mission work successive agents were appointed to 
collaborate with Mr. Dunlop. 

The history of a happy ministry is necessarily 
somewhat monotonous,—there are few outstanding 
events to interrupt the placid flow of things. It may 
be recorded as an evidence of the wide literary sympathy 
at once of pastor and people, that Mr. Dunlop instituted 
and conducted with great success a class for the study 
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of Shakespeare: him he regarded as a great spiritual 
gift to Britain and the world. It is given to no one 
to retain unimpaired the vigour of early days, so after 
Mr. Dunlop had been twenty-nine years minister in 
Bootle his congregation and himself recognised that 
he would be the better for assistance, and the Rev. 
Alfred A. Lee was invited to help him, and accepted 
the invitation. He, however, was shortly called 
away to another sphere of usefulness. Others fol- 
lowed, and with all Mr. Dunlop had harmonious 
relations. Mr. Dunlop made many friends outside, 
as well as within his congregation; this was but 
natural, as his sympathy was great with every one 
in doubt, difficulty, or distress of any kind, to such 
a degree that he had to confess to a species of 
emotional, indeed, of spiritual exhaustion. Abnormal 
types of religious development appealed to him, and 
he was capable of meeting them and understanding 
them. 

In the year 1906, two years after the beginning of 
the collegiate relationship, the congregation determined 
to complete the edifice in which they worshipped. As 
already remarked, the original design included a lofty 
spire. After-thoughts led them to modify this into a 
tower. The dedication of the tower gave Mr. Dunlop 
the opportunity of making known his aesthetic creed. 
He maintained that Protestantism has lost in spiritual 
grace and tenderness by its gross utilitarianism. 
Although the church tower could serve no material 
utility, it was not therefore to be denounced as without 
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spiritual use. He made the text of his address at the 
dedication of the tower the verse of the 96th Psalm, 
* Strength and beauty are in His sanctuary,’’ and saw 
in the tower the fulfilment of it. The church now 
assumed an aspect of completeness. The building 
had cost in all £11,300. Speaking as an impartial 
spectator, I can say the building is a stately one 
and worthy of its sacred purpose. Mr. Dunlop 
rejoiced in the idea of the house of God being in 
itself an act of worship. His poetic nature was sensi- 
tive to all aesthetic elements of worship, whether 
musical or architectural. 

Although from the widely different training through 
which he had passed, he had not with his clerical 
brethren of the Congregational denomination the_ 
primary element of easy fellowship which lies in 
common memories, yet he enjoyed association with 
‘them. From the evidence of credible witnesses this 
esteem was reciprocated. He took an interest in 
all meetings of the local and general Congregational 
Unions.. The addresses he gave at the meetings of 
pastors in connection with regular church work, and 
papers he read at more public ministerial associations 
were all valuable. He welcomed such opportunities 
of speaking of the things pertaining to the Kingdom 
both more deeply and with a wider outlook than 
could be done with edification before a congregation 
in ordinary Sunday or week-day services. Many of 
those who heard these papers and addresses refer 
yet, years after their delivery, to the mystical charm 
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they had, and at the same time to the spiritual 
stimulus they afforded.* 

If Mr. Dunlop was a faithful and painstaking pastor, 
he had in the congregation of Emmanuel Church a 
loving and considerate people. No minister could have 
happier relations with his flock than he had with his 
Bootle congregation. He was not strong, and the 
Deacons were always kindly solicitous that he should 
not overtax his strength. Whenever they saw signs of 
this they arranged for him to take a prolonged holiday. 
He and his had every cause to love the people of 
Emmanuel Church for their constant kindness from 
first to last. 

When a pastor has laboured for five and forty years, 
and for thirty-seven years has been ministering to one 
congregation, and, moreover, is himself over the 
Psalmist’s limit of threescore years and ten, rest is as 
much incumbent on him as labour was in his earlier 
years. Realising this, in the year 1912 Mr. Dunlop 
resigned the pastorate of Emmanuel Church, and 
retired to Edinburgh, where so much of his life previous 
to his Bootle ministry had been passed, and where he 
had so many old and attached friends. Although he 


* Among testimonies to this we could select the following 
passages from a letter of the Rev. John Yonge, Warrington: 
“Mr. Dunlop was a ‘Brother Beloved’ of the Ministers’ 
‘Fraternal’ at Liverpool. His cordial fellowship and his 
unique contributions, both in papers and in discussions at our 
Board Meetings, were ever highly and heartily welcomed. . 

He was always listened to with keenest interest. . . . The whole 
circle loved him and lamented his departure from their midst.” 
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did not preach after his retirement, his mental activity 
_ Was as great as ever it had been. Every week he supplied 
the “ Kilmarnock Standard ”* with a column for Sunday 
reading. Many of these articles were sermons modified 
to suit the new audience, but not a few were written 
directly for the paper. As a specimen of the breadth 
of his outlook it may be stated that'a series of papers 
which he gave in the last year of his life was on the 
relation of Shakespeare to the Bible, more in regard 
to the spirit of the teaching than mere verbal simil- 
arities. These Saturday papers were valued by many 
all over Scotland. Frequently, either instead of a prose 
meditation, or along with it, he sent a poem. On 
Christmas Day, the day before his death, a beautiful 
poem from his pen appeared in the “Standard.” To 
the last he was busy with literary work. To a friend he 
wrote within a few days of his death that he was never 
_ happier than when at his desk. 

Much as he enjoyed renewing’ his intercourse with 
old friends, and making new friendships with men of 
spirit kindred to his own, his stay in Edinburgh was 
not a complete success. The keen easterly and northerly 
winds which career through the streets of that “romantic 
town” proved very trying to his constitution. He was 
continually being laid aside with cold. Sometimes the 
cold attacked his chest, sometimes other organs. At 
the beginning of the Winter of 1915 he left Edinburgh, 
by medical advice, for the more genial climate of West 
Kirby, Cheshire. Besides the more genial climate the 
proximity of Bootle was an attraction. He wrote 
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cheerful letters to Edinburgh friends suggesting to 
those like himself liable to suffer from cold that they 
should follow his example. He purposed only to spend 
the colder months there, returning to Edinburgh with 
the opening Summer. These happy anticipations were 
all falsified. He had an access of a trouble which had 
afflicted him for some months previously, and on the 
last Sabbath of 1915 he passed into his rest. 
Intercourse with Mr. Dunlop revealed two con- 
trasted qualities in him—fervent piety, of the mystic 
type, and a keen appreciation of fun and humour. He 
was pre-eminently a man of God, and bore about with 
him an atmosphere of saintliness; he seemed like one 
who always walked on the confines of another world, 
and viewed the affairs of this with a certain aloofness, 
as if the denizen of another sphere. This was never 
felt to be discordant with his quaint but kindly humour. 
His laughter, while hearty, was never loud or boisterous. 
His sermons, as the reader will be able to appreciate, 
are not only characterised by sanctified fancy and deep 
spiritual insight, but also by strong logical thought. 
As a pastor he entered with deep personal sympathy 
into the case of each individual member. Many of 
those who had been committed to his charge in Bootle 
by the Great Shepherd of the sheep passed away during 
his lengthened ministry ; some of these he has com- 
memorated in writing, and of many not so com- 
memorated he spoke in loving terms. His faculty for 
friendship was very marked. He drew the affection 
of those with whom he came in contact, and retained 
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that affection because he retained his affection for 
them. Those who had been students along with him, 
or who had been members of his successive congrega- 
tions, each felt that he had a special share in his regard. 

From the side of his friends it might be said that 
no one could be long in his company without being 
conscious of a quickened spiritual life and a deepened 
earnestness of purpose. It follows from this that the 
saintliness of his character had nothing of the sancti- 
monious in it, for that is always repellent ; moreover, 
it is separate as are the poles from the ebullient humour 
and quiet fun which formed so marked a characteristic 
of his conversation. In his theology, although there 
was nothing of the cast-iron orthodoxy of the beginning 
of last century, there was an uncompromising main- 
tenance of the essential doctrines of grace. In his 
judgments of individual theologians, unless when their 
views involved an intellectual or spiritual arrogance, 
he manifested a wise and wide charity. He has gone 
to be with the Saviour whom he loved so well; he is 
blessed in the abode of happiness, but earth, to those 
of us who are left, is all the drearier and with less of 


love in it. 
oo Be Hooks 
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PAPER READ AT THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCE OF INDEPENDENT 
MINISTERS AT LANCASHIRE COLLEGE, WHALLEY RANGE, 
MANCHESTER. 


No better lesson in faith was ever given than on 
the day when Jesus descended from the Mount of 
Transfiguration. From the placid hilltops He came 
down into a tumultuous throng. It was like a descent 
from faith in its ideal triumph to faith in its workaday 
vestments of tribulation. In the crowd at the foot 
of the hill, and even amongst the disciples, the power 
of faith had to all appearance completely broken 
down. Hence the confusion and bewilderment in 
connection with the case of the poor lad groaning 
under the tyranny of a malignant spirit. Into the 
disorderly mob, into the midst of its wranglings, glided 
the shining Presence of Jesus, like a majestic apparition 
of Faith itself, where faith was greatly needed. His 
presence proved an inspiration especially to a despairing 
soul, whom for the moment it gifted with genius ; 
and there came from Him a truth-revealing flash of 
insight, with the suddenness of lightning, when lightning 
comes where it is not expected. In his desperation 
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the man cried out: “I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief !’? (I have faith; but oh, have mercy on my 
faithlessness !) 

It is a memorable utterance: one of the noblest 
on record. There could be none worthier for its 
deep far-reaching significance. It suggests diffidence 
on the part of faith, its lack of self-confidence. 

The first point is this—that 

1. Faith is always mistrustful of itself : never satis- 
fied with its own strength: never satisfied with its 
own achievements. This is so from the nature of the 
case. Because faith is real faith, because it is so good, 
it has the diffident and mistrustful feeling. It is always 
in the self-reproachful and penitent mood: never 
self-satisfied, nor self-confident, nor inclining to boast- 
fulness. It is no good sign when you hear one say that 
his faith is never troubled with doubt or difficulty. If 
it be true, his faith is not worth much. It can have no 
power of clear thinking, and without thought one’s 
faith is a mere phantasy of superstition. The man of 
faith will always be blaming himself for want of it. It 
is so with all good things in this imperfect state of 
existence. The sincere heart vexes itself for not being 
sincere enough. It is the just man who, most of all, 
deplores that the matters of strict justice are not suffi- 
ciently attended to at his hands. Every pious soul, 
before God, complains of his want of piety. So it is 
with true faith. If it were not true; if it were mere 
semblance, or make-believe, it would have no disquiet. . 
But if the vital principle be at the heart of it, it will 
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form no good opinion of itself, it will hardly be able to 
call itself faith at all,—as in the case of the man referred 
to, where, because being so good, it gives itself (in all 
honesty) a bad name: “TI believe; help Thow mine 
unbelief !”’ 

Faith is always mistrustful of itself. 

2. This is more so as i gains a clearer view of the 
worthiness of its object. The object of the Christian 
faith is of course Christ: that rock of unchanging 
steadfastness ; that ever blessed Fount of life, and love, 
and purity, and peace. Well then, what human heart 
can be said to have trusted Him in a way equal to His 
trustworthiness ? We may be sure that when we first 
trusted Him, we knew very little about Him; and 
perhaps our faith then was quite pleased with itself, it 
might be (to no small extent) self-conceited faith, 
making its own self the object of its admiration and 
confidence. But in all likelihood our faith is wiser, 
more humble, more diffident now; and why? Because 
it sees more clearly the worthiness of its object. It has 
been schooled into a better knowledge of what it has to 
trust in. And by contrast, it has been schooled into a 
better knowledge of its own deficiencies. Its own 
poverty stands the more affronted, as it searches into 
the riches that are unsearchable in Christ Jesus. Like 
Sir Isaac Newton’s philosopher on the shore, our faith 
at the height of its learning loses its pride, and confesses 
it has learnt nothing at all: it has only picked up a 
pebble, whilst the ocean of the Redeemer’s worthiness 
lay before it unknown, to be explored for ever and yet 
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to remain for ever undiscoverable. Faith is the more 
mistrustful of itself as it gains a clearer view of the 
worthiness of its object. 

3. Its sense of weakness increases with the sense of 
need. It feels weak, where strength is indispensable ; 
it feels weakest, where there is imperative obligation to 
be strong. In the incident at the foot of the, Trans- 
figuration Mount there is an illustration of this. What- 
ever strength of faith the distressed father had, it is 
plain that the sense of helplessness deepened with the 
deepening of his distress. The failure of his trust (as 
it seemed to himself) was greatest just at the point 
where trust was most needed. Had he known Paul’s 
utterance, none more than he would have been able to ° 
appreciate it, when the apostle said, ““ When I would 
do good, evil is present with me,’—when I am most 
anxious to be at my best, just then, strength seems to 
fail me more than usual. In the absence of Jesus, the 
man brought his child to the disciples, who tried, and 
failed to do the invalid any good. This was the first 
blow to parental faith. Then when the Master Himself 
drew near, with something of Transfiguration glory yet 
lingering in His countenance, the afflicted man’s hope 
revived, and began, doubtless, its new song of victory. 
But when he heard Jesus rebuke a ‘faithless generation,” 
and saw his child, even in the Master’s presence, torn 
by demoniacal convulsions more severe than he had 
witnessed before, his faith seemed striken by epilepsy 
more distressful than that which his boy’s frame sank 
under. Nor was the blow relieved by the word Jesus 
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then addressed to him, ‘‘ If thou canst believe ?”’—as 
though to imply that faith was there conspicuous only 
by its absence. It is evident, the man felt it so; to 
his own -consciousness, his faith was there in utter 
weakness at the moment of extreme need. “If thou 
canst ?” said Christ ; and the man said in reply: “‘ I do 
believe ; or I fain would! call it by the worst name ; 
call it unbelief ; no bad name can make it worse in its 
shortcomings than it really is.” Here was a growing 
sense of weakness for faith, with a deepening sense of 
need. 

4. Its actual strength increases with tis sense of weak- 
ness. Such is the nature of faith, that when it owns 
least it possesses most. The man spoken of in this 
incident was not really on the decline in his religion, 
although he felt so. That feeling of his was terrible, 
no doubt, beyond anything he had ever experienced ; 
and yet he would have been a weaker man without it. 
It was the secret of his strength. Christ was dealing 
with him as He did with the Syro-Phenician woman ; 
severely for the moment: and yet not harshly, but 
healingly. In both cases, there seemed a waste of 
time,—a needless torture of the heart’s keenest and 
tenderest sympathies. It seemed harshness carried to 
the extent of barbaric cruelty. So frequently did this 
enter into Christ’s method, that it amounts almost to a 
characteristic. It is not the course we ourselves would 
adopt. We would avoid delay. We would avoid 
measures of painful discipline, if the power lay with us 


to do so. We would impart healing or strength in a 
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direct and instantaneous way,—which means, that we 
would never impart it at all. We forget, that a moral 
being cannot be filled like an empty vessel. In the case 
of a moral being, you have first of all to make the vessel 
empty (and that is not easily done), before you can fill 
it in such way as God would have it filled. No Christian 
philosopher ever spoke like Paul, and no one ever used 
as he did the language which faith must use when it 
speaks with the utmost propriety: “When I am 
empty, I am full, when I am weak, then am I strong ; 
crucified, nevertheless I live!’ Actual strength 
increasing with the sense of weakness. 

5. Faith is not exercised except in difficult circwm- 
stances. This is obvious to any one who gives. the 
matter a moment’s consideration. By its very nature, 
faith must be a conflict with doubt. If there were no 
room for doubt in the question, faith would be impossible. 
Hence it is well described as a trusting in the dark,— 
a holding on to something which, we fear, may be 
wrenched away from us. I am persuaded there would 
be more of real progress, and more of Divine power and 
Divine peace, in Christian life, in all Christian agencies 
and institutions, if this were clearly kept in view, that 
actual faith in God is possible only when the circum- 
stances of God’s Providence create difficulties, and 
seem to contradict His goodness. The exemplification of 
this is seen in our relations one with another. For the 
most part we walk by sight, trusting where we have 
nothing to try us, and are not made one whit the better 
thereby. We are friendly with our friends, we are 
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courageous where there is no call for courage. We are 
pleased with those who please us. There is no room for 
dubiety. We give and take measure for measure. It 
is all as clear as arithmetic, and a pair of scales, could 
make it. We think we trust one another ; when, in 
truth, we do nothing of the kind. The circumstances 
are too smooth and comfortable to allow it. You trust 
your friend, as you trust your God, only when there 
are such difficulties arising as would tempt you to 
forsake him. Faith is not exercised except in difficult 
circumstances. — 

My next point follows directly from this, but it is 
one which you will not find it easy to believe. 

6. Faith is born to a life of disappointment. 

Things go awkwardly with it ; always have done so, 
from the very beginning. The happy event, which the 
heart was set on, does not come to pass ; or if it comes, 
we wish it had stayed away! Hopes bloom cheerfully, 
and are blasted. The prayers are not fulfilled. The 
success which we paid a high price for goes somewhere 
else. The peace is broken by the very means we had 
hoped would make it perfectly secure. The fireside 
circle is disturbed. The children go their own way, 
heedless of control. These are some forms of the dis- 
appointment. We take it as a sign that we have no 
faith ; or if we had had faith, the difficulties and the 
disappointments, and the consequent irritations and 
heartburnings, would have been averted. We conclude, 
the existence of faith would have meant the non-existence 
of these troubles. The opposite is more true. The 
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troubles come, and bring the faith with them. Doubt- 
less the man referred to in the incident was brought 
into a new world by the affliction in his family. It was 
hard to bear; and he had borne it long. It dealt with 
him as a vessel is dealt with, when it is emptied com- 
pletely. The disappointments were multiplied until 
there was hardly one left to endure. On that bare 
ground, faith was born. So it was in Job. Disappoint- 
ments came on him like a terrific storm. Everything 
was swept clean away, but his soul, and his tempter ! 
“Curse God and die!” said she. ‘“‘ You have exer- 
cised a lifetime of faith, and this is the fruit of it. 
Give it up; you will be better served by unbelief, by 
atheism !” 

To the tempter Job yielded not. He waited 
patiently. He endured as seeing Him who is invisible. 
When he had come through the trouble, he looked back 
on it, not as the obstructor and enemy of his faith, but 
rather as the best friend it ever had. Faith, compar- 
atively speaking, rose to life immortal in the very point 
where, according to the judgment of the world, it 
should have died; and it prospered all through the 
hard circumstances in which, by ordinary calculation, it 
was impossible for it to live. As the record of his sore 
trial declares, Job’s disappointments, through faith, 
advanced him from mere hearsay into close personal 
experience, advanced him from the holy place into the 
Holiest of all: “J have heard of Thee by the hearing of 
the ear ; but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore, I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” Faith is born 
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to a life of disappointment: ‘‘ born to trouble, as the 
sparks fly upward.” 

Poor, shattered, afflicted: Faith! Many have known 
her more intimately than I; but the witness I can give 
may be of some vaiue notwithstanding. She was once 
a neighbour of mine. She lives in the same house with 
her sister Penitence ; as many of the saints well know. 
They are about the same age; Faith a little older than 
the other. They have a strong family resemblance. 
They are akin in temper and temperament. They are 
true sisters, not in likeness only, but in mutual helpfulness 
as well. They are more than sisters; they are the best 
of friends. They are inseparable. 

The elder, Faith, has all along acted as a kind nurse 
to the other, a frail, delicate thing ; and strange to say, 
Penitence, in her hours of greatest weakness, has had the 
art, somehow, of imparting fresh vigour to Faith, when 
Faith was so low as to be indulging thoughts of self- 
destruction. At one time they were (as I have said) 
neighbours of mine. One day when I called they were 
talking on spiritual matters with an old acquaintance of 
theirs and distant kinsman, named Positive. I sat 
silent and depressed, listening to the conversation. I 
heard him say to them: “ My dear friends, the one 
thing needful is assurance.” “I don’t feel assured,” 
said Penitence, with a tear in her eye. “I don’t think 
it matters much what my feeling is,” said Faith. 
** Indeed !”’ said he, with surprise, ‘‘ I think it matters 
a great deal every way. There must be assurance in 
the heart when Christ dwells there. You cannot be 
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happy without that feeling. You ought never to be 
without it. It is the sure witness. No one can say, 
‘TI am saved,’ who has not that blessed consciousness.” 
‘“‘T can’t say I am saved,” said Penitence; “I can’t 
even say I am worth saving.” “‘ As regards that, sister,”’ 
said Faith, ‘““I don’t think it matters much what we 
can say, either this or that, if we truly believe we need 
to be saved, and that all the Saviour wants is to save 
us. For myself, I am content with this assurance.” 
Then said Penitence, ‘“ You are very kind, sister, and 
what you say suits me well. But here is our friend, 
Mr. Positive, whose feelings are so exalted and delightful ; 
whose peace-breathing principle is only to lean (as he 
says) and do nothing; never troubled with doubt or 
fear; no cares, and with nothing to mourn over. In 
his presence we are, as we may well be, shamed and 
confounded. I envy him as much as he pities me. I do 
wish I had a clean house, as he has, for Christ to come 
to!” “ Poor Penitence,” said Positive, “ I do pity you ; 
the heart that admits Christ is not any more troubled 
with care or with uncleanness.” ‘ Well, cousin, I fancy 
it was after admitting Christ that sin troubled me more 
than it ever did,” said Faith. “‘ Quite my case,” cried 
Penitence, “‘ I seem to sink the deeper, and I think the 
less of myself, the nearer I approach Him, or the nearer 
He seems to be approaching me.” 

Then I heard their kinsman rebuke these two gentle 
creatures for being too self-reliant, too positive, in fact. 
They must learn to be more humble-minded. They 
must take God’s word for it, as he, Positive, always did. 
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Reasonings were of no use. Man’s wisdom worse than 
useless. “‘ To the Law and to the Testimony!’ he 
cried. “It is written, ‘they that are Christ’s have 
overcome the wicked one, and have ceased from sin.’ ”’ 

With one voice the sisters exclaimed, “‘ If that be 
so, in your acceptation of it, we both are still in the gall 
of bitterness and bond of iniquity.” ‘I’m afraid you 
are,” he said. And then he went on to expound the 
impropriety and the hazard of bestowing too much 
thought on religious things. It tended to beget pride 
of intellect. -It marred the fellowship. It broke up 
the Communion. It dishonoured the Spirit. It was an 
offence to Christ. It drove Him away. These secret 
things of the Kingdom were not meant for intellectual 
scrutiny, for rational testing. They were to be received 
(if received at all) with unquestioning docility, with 
meekness, with child-like unreserve and simpleness. 
In the end he proposed to pray for their souls; and 
whilst he was assuming the proper attitude for doing 
so, I stole quietly away. 

After this interview I felt more convinced than ever 
that faith is born to a life of disappointment. And now 
comes another point still harder to be accepted. 

7. Faith is none the better for being able to work 
miracles. Suppose it has power to cure my disease, 
what does that amount to? From the nature of the 
ease, there is in that no moral value whatever. If faith 
lifts me to a higher state of right living, it deserves 
credit ; but if it only relieves my body from an uncom- 
‘fortable malady, or only enables me to walk on the 
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sea dry shod, the force it exerts is of physical and 
mechanical kind, and it deserves no more moral 
credit than a steam crane does in lifting superhuman 
weights. 

God is not more God-like because He can bear a 
heavier load than a man; nor is Christ more Christ-like 
for multiplying the loaves and fishes ; nor is faith more 
like itself, more admirable as a spiritual agency, because 
it can help me, or through me help others, out of this 
or that physical trouble. Faith with its increase does 
not, as some allege, grow more bold and masterful ; 
and does not domineer over natural law, but rather 
seeks the more in humility and reverence to honour it 
by a more strict obedience. Besides, there is the sub- 
ordinate fact that miracles are preordained to failure. 
The fruits of real faith last for ever. Miracles always, 
in every case, meet with a breakdown sooner or later. 
What is done by means of them to-day is undone to- 
morrow, or next week, or next year. The matter of 
time, earlier or later, is of no consequence. Even the 
most benevolent of Christ’s miraculous cures did not 
last. The fever, the leprosy, or the dropsy returned, or 
something else came, quite as deadly. This fruit of 
faith is not lasting, is not characteristic; at the best, 
it is good only as a sign of what is lasting and character- 
istic, viz., the spiritual uplifting which the soul receives, 
by faith, into higher regions of right living. The true 
faith, as it becomes more true, loses taste for miracles ; 
ceases to expect anything of the sort ; is humbly content 
with the crumbs falling from the Master’s table; and 
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begins to see, more and more clearly, that its native 
function is not so much to do as to endure ; not so much 
to demand this or that as to .be obedient and submissive. 
Its triumphs are gained simply on the principle of humble, 
patient, unmurmuring endurance: “ not my will, but 
thine!’ In other words, its diffidence increases with 
its strength ; its perfection is characterised by an utter 
lack of self-confidence. Faith is none the better for 
being able to work miracles. The hardest point of all 
to accept is the one succeeding this. 

8. Faith is none the better for being able to create a 
consciousness of Christ’s presence in the soul. Suppose it 
creates in me this consciousness. I ask what is the 
good of it ? If I possess Christ in me, or a consciousness 
of Christ in me, I possess a privilege ; but no one ever 
yet was made the better simply for possessing a privilege. 
It may make me happy ; it may beget in me a delightful 
feeling of complacency. But what is the good of being 
happy, if it does not spring from duty, from discharge 
of duty, if it is not the direct fruit of right living? I 
mean, that Christ is nothing to me, let Him be in my 
heart, or anywhere else, unless for the sake of right 
living, unless for righteousness’ sake, unless for the 
truth’s sake. Apart from this, the real Presence in my 
heart is the same as the real Presence in the bread and 
wine at St. Peter’s in Rome. They are of equal value 
as a superstition ; but of no value otherwise. 

It is unfortunate that faith is so often viewed more 
in relation to our privileges than our duties ; in relation 
to our feelings more than our principles. The truth is 
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not recognised, that what faith does in consciousness 
is of little account as compared with what it does in 
practical living. 

Hence you will not infrequently find a truly con- 
verted man, who, in illustrating the power of faith, will 
tefer you to his conversion experiences, scores of times, 
for every single instance he will give you of its power in 
preventing him from being guilty of meanness or of 
injustice. 

Two men bear testimony. One says he gets to the 
truth through Christ ; the other says he gets to Christ 
through the truth. No fault need be found with either. 
They are both right. They may possibly both mean 
the same thing. But if one of them puts the chief 
emphasis on the fact that he has a sense of Christ 
dwelling in him; and the other puts the chief emphasis 
on the fact that (God helping him) he sticks by what he 
knows to be right and true, in the simple belief that he 
never can be far from Christ in doing so, this latter 
witness-bearer is greatly to be preferred. We may 
reckon it would be the judgment of Christ himself to 
prefer this latter type to the other. The great Master 
never missed an opportunity of identifying Himself 
personally with truth, and righteousness, and charity ; 
and wherever these were in the smallest way honoured, 
He took it as a personal tribute offered to Himself. So 
that if one man should unhesitatingly and boldly say, 
to the credit of his faith, that through means of it, he 
has had manifestations of it in his soul; and another 
man, making no claim at all to manifestations, should 
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simply declare that he feels himself gradually becoming 
* more anxious to live righteously, truthfully, charitably, 
and this because the Saviour he trusts in has taught 
him, by word and example, to love that kind of living 
for its own sake, we should certainly judge this one to 
be the better believer ; his faith is more true, though 
it is more diffident. Judged by conventional standards 
it has less to say for itself than the other man’s type of 
faith, but what it does say is immensely more to the 
purpose, and more to be valued and trusted in every 
way. 

Faith is born to a life of disappointment ; and is not 
necessarily the better for having power to work miracles, 
or for having power to bring Christ into the soul’s 
consciousness. 

My next point is easy enough. 

9. The trials of | faith are similar to those of Christ 
Himself. Strange it is that He who was the Image of 
God, should be also the Image of that struggling principle 
in the hearts of frail children of men. When we look to 
Him, and His career, we see what faith is ; we see what 
it can do, and endure. It is in the world, but not of it. 
It looks up with steadfast eye. It makes no haste ; 
and is never fiurried. Content with nowhere to lay its 
head. Hungry, thirsty, footsore, weary, dejected, out- 
cast, like a thing forsaken, crowned with thorns all 
through, feeling the spear’s point at every step, feeling 
with every breath almost the thrust of the nails into the 
quivering flesh. The true home of faith is the Garden 
of Gethsemane, with its mysterious cup of bloody 
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sweat. If-lifted up from that low place it means the 
bitter Cross. The cries of Jesus there (in the Garden and 
on the Cross, “let this cup pass ;” “ My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me ?’’), were but another form of 
the same intense spiritual need, whose voice we listen 
to at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration: “TJ 
believe ; help Thou mine unbelief.” 

The trials of faith are similar to those of Christ 
Himself. 

10. Its victories too are the same as His. ‘“‘ Be of 
good cheer,”’ He said; ‘“‘ I have overcome the world.” Tt 
did not seem like it at the time. There is no difficulty 
now in recognising it to be true. There are no conquests 
worthy of the name, excepting those of Jesus ; and they 
do not come as all other victories do, by observation. 
Well then, faith succeeds, just in such way as Christ 
succeeded, when He came into this world to live an 
obedient and blameless life, and make God manifest. 
This was the task of Jesus; and He accomplished it. 
How did He accomplish it ? By accepting defeat ; the 
most absolute defeat that ever was known to occur in 
this world. No one was ever blamed to the same extent 
as He, the blameless One. They said, He did not make 
God manifest: not God, but the devil. Judged by 
conventional standards, His efforts in every way were 
futile ; nothing succeeded He ever said or did ; nobody 
stood by Him; none believed in Him; He sank out of 
sight like a thing that had never been; He had saved 
nothing; He could not even save Himself. In this 
utter blank lay the power and the glory, the victory, 
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and the majesty! He gained His victory as one saves 
his life, by losing it. This is the task of faith too; and 
the only manner whereby it can ever reach its 
triumphant end. 

Its victories are the same as Christ’s victories. 

11. So also are its consolations. They are the con- 
solations of Christ. Faith, with all its trouble, seldom 
loses its tranquility. It never ceases to be thankful ; 
and a thankful spirit is never comfortless. We behold 
in it the same duality and contrariety of experience as 
in the Son of Man, whose gladness and sadness were 
unmeasurable and coincident. They were always there. 
They can scarcely be said to have at any time begun or 
ended. They were never separate; He was at once 
the saddest and happiest of men. 

The man of true faith, in his grim desert of destitution, 
in his fiery furnace, in midst of his tragic woes, has meat 
to eat, and divine company beside him, and secret joys, 
which the world knows nothing of. In his face sleeps a 
mystery of calmness, in his eye gleams a mystery of 
hope, in his breast dwells a mystery of peace, which the 
world cannot understand, any more than it can suspect, 
far less fathom, the unspoken agony whereby these 
Gospel mysteries of consolation have been dearly bought. 
Thus faith is heir to the blessedness of all beatitudes, 
heir of heaven for being “ poor in spirit,” and for being 
““ meek,” the inheritor also of the best happiness which 
this present life can yield. 

Thus faith goes on its way as Apostle Paul went on 


in his, ‘‘ sorrowful yet always rejoicing ;” in like manner 
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as the women returned from the sepulchre when assured 
that Christ had risen, and death had been swallowed up 
in victory—they returned, we are told, “‘ with fear and 
great joy.’’ So, with the same conflict of sad and joyous 
feeling, with the same intermingled diffidence and sure 
hope, does faith proceed, not dejectedly nor falteringly, 
‘to its blessed end and consummation. 

12. This end is never doubtful, and always a due 
recompense for foregoing hardship ; for the sacrifice that 
has been made. The parental prayers offered, the 
parental tears shed, by the nameless sufferer on Trans- 
figuration Day, came to their full fruition at last, as 
they always do. But just before that point, the prospect 
was darkest. It seemed as though some blunder had 
been made; and as though the lad had been killed in 
the attempt to cure him. He lay as one dead. He had 
every appearance of it. It seemed a tragedy, instead 
of a redemption. Jesus commanded the malignant 
spirit that possessed him to come out, and he came out, 
leaving only what seemed the wreckage of a human body 
behind. The Saviour’s purpose had the appearance of 
being defeated. Only for a moment. He took the boy 
by the hand; and the emancipation was complete, 
Probably the father of the boy then felt more deeply 
than ever the shame of his unbelief. The full worthiness 
of Christ came upon him like a flash—and also the full 
measure of his own mistrustfulness—the mean way, the 
large degree in which he had mistrusted One whose 
power was most to be relied on when it lay concealed 
most in impenetrable darkness. 
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Before the judgment seat of Christ it will be our 
shame that we have so little trusted Him. It is inevit- 
able that we all must feel this shame. We feel it in our 
relations one with another. We find out the meanness 
of our distrust of one another, when we can no more 
make amends, when the last parting has come, and 
many beautiful features of friend or foe, are recalled, 
which we had perversely denied and dishonoured by 
our unbelief. How much more shame ours, when, in 
the day of God, we stand in the presence of prayers 
gloriously fulfilled, which we did not believe would be 
fulfilled ! Ourselves, and our loved ones, folded in the 
mercy of a God whom we seldom trusted! His faith- 
fulness like the expansive heavens, His mercies like the 
stars for multitude, and scarcely for one in a thousand 
were we, in any measure, thankful ! 

“Have Faith in God.” ‘They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth, and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 


ADDRESS ON THE SELF-FORGET- 
FULNESS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 


For my own use I find the following to be the most 
workable conception of what growth in spiritual life 
is :—Our natural life lived more naturally because it 
has a conscious supernatural influence pervading it, 
and tending therefore, more and more, to have the 
consummation of Christ’s presence and purpose in it. 
For it may be expected, as a matter of course, that 
spiritual life will grow deeper as it comes into closer 
fellowship with Christ. 

Again, we may be sure that spiritual life when 
deepest, like natural life when healthiest, is least troubled 
with self-consciousness. In this respect it is like charity 
also. For if it be true of charity that “it thinketh no 
evil,” does it not suggest what an amount of love charity 
must be able to recognise elsewhere than in itself? In 
other words, the man who is filled most with the love 
of God is least likely to be found thinking about his 
love or anxious as to what others may think concerning 
it. It amounts to the same thing to say that the man 
who is most deeply spiritual is least likely to endure 
having any kind of label to that effect attached to him. 
I should judge that the main characteristic of his spiritual 
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life will be that it is lived naturally, with a beautiful 
unconscious simplicity in it, and a capability in it, too, 
such as the poetic faculty has, for beholding the sweet 
grace and undying preciousness with which God has 
vested common things and common life. 

Is not love, when love is at its best, distinguished by 
this—that it can see love where no one else can see it ? 
So spirituality, when at its best, is distinguished by this 
—that it can see the spiritual in things where no one 
else can see it. Jesus was the Friend of sinners—He 
could see so much of good in them, so much that was 
worth saving. It was the fulness of the Spirit in Him 
that made Him so forgetful of Himself, and so universally 
kind and catholic in His judgments towards all men. 

This kind of insight suggests another in close kinship 
with it. The deepest spiritual life will appear in the 
form of what is handsomest and best in the common- 
sense judgment of the world. In this matter, strange 
as it may seem, what the world thinks is more to be 
trusted than what the Church thinks. The world does 
not care whether a man is much and oft on his knees or 
not,—whether he spends much of his time in circles 
where spiritual things are talked about or not; but it 
does care, and it has the keenest eye for observing, 
whether his conduct is manly or not manly, kind or 
not kind, honest or not honest, right or not right, 
beautiful or not beautiful. - 

Whilst it is the spiritual man alone who can appreciate 
the inner working of the spiritual life, it is the natural 


man who can best tell what the outward form of that 
4 
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life should be. Hence you find the great Master always 
appealing to the commonsense judgment of the world 
as the true standard: such as the tree is, He says, so 
will the fruit be; let your light shine—you need no 
certificate beyond this to assure the world whose children 
you are. It holds true in regard to Christ Himself. In 
a fit of passion the world crucified Him, and has regretted 
it ever since. The reproach has passed away long ages 
ago, and it is curious to note how the sacred Name is 
revered by believer and unbeliever alike. The Church 
blames the world for not coming to Christ, and the world 
blames the Church for not being Christ-like. 

In a fragment of one of his great sentences con- 
cerning Christ three stages are referred to by Apostle 
Paul in the deepening of his own spiritual life: the first 
dealing with it on its intellectual side; the second, on 
its emotional side; the third, on its practical side: 
(1) “‘ that I may know Him, and” (2) “the power of 
His resurrection, and” (3) “the fellowship of His 
sufferings.” : 

(1) The greatest importance relatively to our time 
belongs, I believe, to the first of these—the deepening 
of spiritual life on its intellectual side. Apostle Paul 
declares it as his one absorbing aim in life—‘ that I 
may know Him.” It is a confession of ignorance. Yet 
if any man living knew Christ it was he. For many 
years he had been a student of Christ, bending on the 
subject the great mental power with which he was 
gifted. Nor had this study been fruitless; but the 
fruit of it was surprising to himself, as it is to all of us. 
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The more knowledge he acquired he felt the more how 
much there was yet to learn. What he did know was 
hardly to be spoken of as knowledge at all, but it was 
so good that it stirred his sou! with an uncontrollable 
passion for more. The significance of this as coming 
from the Christian Apostle is very great. It was due to 
clearness of spiritual vision; it was the very closeness 
of his personal relations with Christ that made him feel 
so ignorant. 

He felt the love, he was in touch with it as a Per- 
sonality, and he could see it stretching away into its 
native infinitude ; the lowliness, the grace, the purity, 
the power, the catholicity, the manliness, the godlike- 
ness—all the features that make up the Saviour’s 
matchless character—were clear to him as realities ; 
but what were they in the length and breadth of their 
range, in the universality of their meaning, in the depth 
of their riches? That he did not know; but as the 
racer strives to be first at the goal, so was he panting 
after it: that he might win Christ, that he might know 
Him—‘‘ Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord.” 

Now the knowledge he speaks of cannot possibly be 
that of the man who simply knows that he is converted ; 
or whose only aim is to become more assured that his 
conversion is a fact. When, in this view of it, an affirm- 
ative answer is given to the question, “Do you know 
Christ 2?” it is to be feared the question affecting know- 
ledge is then often regarded as if it were satisfactorily, 
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fully, and finally settled. But surely the Apostle’s 
spiritual attitude, his struggling and panting to reach 
the goal, gives this a very express denial. It may well 
rebuke us for the unblessed content or the pretentious- 
ness that oftentimes enters into our Christian life—as if 
we knew all, as if we had already attained. The most 
hopeful characteristic of a Christian still is that sense 
of deepening ignorance ; and we are reminded how far 
distant the conceited, the dogmatic, the self-assertive or 
pharisaic temper is from true spiritual life. 

Even to-day how prone are we to confine our 
intellectual view of Christ within the narrowest limits ! 
We speak of Him as ours in a sectarian sense, as if we 
or our small party had a monopoly of Him. We don’t 
know him ; we do not know that we don’t know Him. 
We forget He is the Life and Light of men, and for that 
reason the Life and Light, too, of all religions. Not 
that one religion is as good as another, or one man as 
good as another, but that Christ is at the bottom of 
every religion as a certain measure of truth-inspiration, 
or it would not be a religion at all; just as Christ is a 
certain measure of life-inspiration to every human being, 
or he would not be human at all. I should judge, 
therefore, we stand on the most reasonable ground when 
we hold that our Christian faith is dearer to us than any 
other for the reason simply that it has more of Christ 
in it than any other; and when, in the relations of our 
Christianity to other faiths, we recognise more of kinship 
than of antagonism we are not demeaning our own 
faith, but rather exalting it to its birthright of imperial 
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greatness and sway over an universal empire of truth, 
where before in our charity we made it ruler of a province 
only. 2 
Nor are we without tokens of hope in regard to this, 
when we consider how the general current of Christian 
sentiment runs with the course of years. Surely there 
has been a deepening of spiritual life on its intellectual 
side since the day when it was thought unsafe to read 
Robertson of Brighton, or when so much trepidation of 
spirit was occasioned by the publication of “ Ecce 
Homo,” and the Biblical criticisms of Dr. Colenso ; 
and later changes (scores of which might be mentioned) 
are significant of the same thing, when it is found that 
Dr. Martineau is immensely helpful in spiritual life to 
many who are not—nor near being—Unitarians, and 
Cardinal Newman to many who are not in the least 
inclined to the Papal faith. On the other hand, it is no 
discredit to Charles Spurgeon to say that, with all his 
worldwide helpfulness in spiritual things, there are yet 
multitudes of sincere believers to whom he is totally 
inefficient in making the life of God deeper in their 
souls. 

I doubt not it is the great intellectual need of our 
time to redeem the faith and the rule of Christ from a 
narrow provincialism; that spiritual life—through 
enlargement (or pure honesty) of mind, the eyes of the 
understanding, being opened (or simply not closed)— 
may be able to discern something of the great Master 
in every sincere opinion, however divergent from our 
own, in all fruits of labour testifying what human 
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nature is capable of in things good, true, and beautiful ; 
in every possible creed, in every scholar’s effort to sift 
and search the Scriptures and those other records, 
older still and as yet so little explored, in the mysterious 
depths of man’s religious nature; that we may have 
vision clear enough to see something of the great Master 
in it all, and courage kind enough to shake hands with 
it—not condescendingly, but with the humble spirit of 
one who is more ready to learn than to teach. 

It seems to me that from these Gospel histories, and 
still more from the Gospel message itself, we are yet 
far from deriving the clear and rational view of Christ 
which they contain, when they describe Him as Son of 
God, Son of Man, Friend of Sinners, Saviour and 
Redeemer of Mankind, the true Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 


“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be, 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


It is a pure echo from Paul when Tennyson speaks 
too of ringing in “ the Christ that is to be,”—not a new 
Christ, but a fuller interpretation of the old one which 
these inexhaustible Gospels contain: “that I may 
know Him,” how beautiful He is, how good, how great, 
how far from being small—in the magnitude, the mag- 
nanimity of His great heart, how indifferent to things 
over which His disciples wrangle through unending 
centuries! how infinitely anxious respecting other 
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things of which we seldom allow ourselves to think 
seriously at all ! 

It is my passionate desire to see the deepening of 
spiritual life on this its intellectual side, that the high 
things of God may be set forth in the sweetest of reason- 
able light, believing as I do that they above all things 
are capable of being so presented. In short, we need 
more faith in commonsense as the finest gift of Heaven 
to man ; and it may well surprise us that so little account 
has been taken of this endowment by our great Christian 
thinkers——that so little has been attempted in the way 
of ascertaining whether the essentials of the Christian 
faith might not be in perfect harmony with the dictates 
of this noble yet unvretending faculty. The neglect can 
be accounted for only on the supposition that it has been 
usually taken for granted that commonsense had nothing 
to do with the origin, or with the interpretation, either 

of the Bible or of the Divine Method of Redemption, 
whereas, in truth, it has everything to do with both. 

It has been far too readily assumed that to look for 
rational ground here was something like impiety, and 
that the right thing to do in such matters was to place 
implicit trust in traditional authority, on the principle : 
“This is true, because God says it, and it is I who 
declare to you that God says it,’”’—a principle as needless 
as it is unsound. God is the God of all reasonableness. 
His Word, His Gospel, His Son, His purposes, His 
methods, are all of infinite preciousness because they 
are so inherently rational and sensible, and they need 
but to be made appear so to lay hold on the intelligence 
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of millions who at present will hardly listen to them on 
account of their supposed unreasonableness. 

I feel confirmed in this by curious results in my own 
experience. At first led away somewhat, perhaps, from 
orthodox views by the effort to apply to them clear 
thinking and patient study, I now find that those views 
are hardly orthodox enough—at any rate, that there is a 
depth and height and grandeur of truth in the plain 
evangelical articles of faith—such as the divinity, the 
atonement, the substitution, the mediatorship of Christ 
—a depth and height and grandeur of reality there, in 
presence of which, it seems to me, all utterance is closed 
and only adoration possible ; a feeling to which there is 
some poor analogy where one is said to have his breath 
taken away when the splendours of a great temple, or 
of a landscape with heavenly beauty in it, burst suddenly 
upon his view. 

(2) Another phase of progress or deepening in 
spiritual life is referred to by Apostle Paul when after 
the expression, “‘ that I may know Him,” he adds, 
‘“‘and the power of His resurrection.” There cannot be 
too much emphasis laid on the fact that the risen Christ 
comes and lays His living touch upon the soul. This 
is the power of His resurrection. This is, I believe, the 
Apostle’s idea of what that power is—not a thing to be 
gained by mental research, as a matter of historical or 
philosophical study, nor gained by any effort simply of 
common reasonableness, but connecting itself with the 
purest exercise of faith, and with the most intrinsic 
sensibilities of each one’s own secret personality. There 
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would be little hope for Christianity if Christ did not 
reveal Himself in this way. We may well suppose, if 
it had been but an ideal or theoretical system and 
without. the practical support of this secret personal 
realisation, the Christian faith would long since have 
ceased to be more than a study for the curious in old- 
world religious literature. : 

But founded on experience, founded on _ proofs 
numberless and irrefragable that it was a workable 
system and practically realisable, Christianity has been 
kept going age after age, and has kept rising in the 
world and spreading with power more and more. It is 
the power of Christ’s resurrection that has done this. 
I mean, Christ’s resurrection spiritually interpreted ; 
in this sense of it, that it meets human nature in the 
deepest of its needs, the craving for a true Friend, a 
capable Helper, who can come so close as to be virtually 
part of us so close that we also become part of Him, 
that thus there may be a mutual sharing of what there 
is to give on the one side and on the other, be it in sin 
or holiness, in weakness or strength, in misery or blessed- 
ness. The resurrection of Christ makes possible this 
inward sense of touch and this intermingling of spirit 
with a Divine Personality—that same wondrous Agent 
of sympathising and healing power who is the theme of 
the Gospels, who, when He seemed to leave the world, 
was (as He said) actually drawing nearer and becoming 
a better blessing to it than before. 

So that, whereas in His unrisen days He was ever 
separate from some by measurable distance—not in 
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this street, but in that ; not in this house, but in that ; 
not here, but in yonder city or village—the power of 
His resurrection lies in this, that He is everywhere 
accessible, a gracious all-pervading Omnipotence who 
takes the whole world in His arms, who knocks too at 
the heart’s door of every human being; and nearer 
than body and spirit are to each other is He to the soul 
that seeketh Him, to the soul that waiteth for Him. 
There is recorded a word of the risen Christ which 
numberless times in human experience has been verified, 
not only as a great mystical truth, but as a plain practical 
reality, and it is this: ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man hear My voice and open the 
door, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, and 
he with Me.” 

Apostle Paul’s experience provides us with instances, 
ever memorable, not only of the general fact, but of this 
peculiarity, that the risen Christ reveals Himself some- 
times to those who are not seeking Him. Whatever 
else might be in the incident near Damascus, there was 
this at least given him—to realise the overshadowing of 
an invisible Friend, whom before he had regarded with 
intense distrust as a name and memory to be execrated. 
But the surprising thing is, that although the Apostle 
had this exalted experience renewed again and again, he. 
nevertheless speaks as if he knew it only a little, as if 
he were but struggling to gain entrance at the threshold 
of the truth concerning Christ as a living Saviour. He 
felt there was so much more yet to learn concerning 
this mysterious power of Christ’s resurrection. 
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I am one of those who place little confidence in 
excited feelings, but the emotional experience I am 
speaking of is not so much connected with movable 
feelings as it is with our original instincts and religious 
intuitions. It is the secret touch and personal inter- 
course of the kind possible between one spirit and 
another, between God who is spirit and man who is 
spirit too—just such as might be expected between the 
believer and Christ. Hence the rank it holds as one of 
the commonplaces of Christianity; hence, also, as the 
fruit of it, that perennial stream of enthusiastic hymn- 
ology remaining, ae peiara and deepening with the 
Christian ages. 

Still, a qualifying word is needed. Not seldom mere 
joyous excitement from physical causes is supposed to 
be the very touch of Christ. The presence of Christ, 
or presence of the Spirit, in assemblies more or less 
public, is spoken of sometimes with a certainty which 
seems lacking in intelligence and reverence, and which 
the results will hardly justify. Nothing will come more 
readily than excitement in religious meetings where 
excitement is expected. The effect of it, too, in many 
cases may be great and lasting. But as a rule, not in 
this way comes the true joy in the Holy Ghost. It 
comes in the still hour, when one is alone, in perfect 
open-mindedness, in pure singleness of heart, free from 
all disturbances except that which cometh from above, 
from the Father which seeth in secret. Apart from this, 
however high the self-conscious exaltation may be, the 
life of the Spirit is more likely to become shallower than 
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it was, and the pride of piety will bring that most 
deplorable of all spiritual conditions when the oil is 
there—but not the unction. 

The most charming feature of the true experience 
lies in this, that, whilst there are many degrees of 
vividness in it, it is at its best when it is least pre- 
tentious, when it is most willing to be taught, when it 
is steadiest as a quiet simple faith in the Saviour’s 
continual presence, a quiet child-like trust “as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” Beautiful in this view also (as 
a consequence of what has just been said), that it is so 
human, so catholic — not intellectual and, so far, 
exclusive, but a simple movement of honest heart 
and submissive will whereby all ranks of people, 
with large brain or small, with much learning or none, 
are brought to the same communion table of the 
Lord’s broken body and shed blood, in acknowledg- 
ment of their common need, and in exercise of their 
common faith in an unseen Friend who alone is able 
to supply it. 

(3) A third phase of deepening spirituality refers to 
that point in practical life where suffering begins. It 
reminds us, we cannot get very near to Christ except 
by way of the Cross. ‘“ That I may know Him and the 
power of His resurrection,’”—the Apostle then adds, 
“and the fellowship of His sufferings.” It may well 
surprise us.to hear-one, who had suffered so amazingly, 
declare he had hardly yet entered into the knowledge of 
this fellowship. Here we meet with what is deepest 
and noblest, and the harclest of attainment. It is here 
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only we meet with that heroic principle of self-sacrifice 
which is as much admired outside the church as within 
it; and this third spiritual phase presents almost a 
contrast to the one just noticed, in which there is a 
strong natural tendency to easygoing self-indulgence. 
This fellowship of suffering brings us back to the point 
from which we started—that the deepest of spiritual 
life may be expected to appear in the form of what is 
handsomest and best in the commonsense judgment of 
the world. 

Many a Christian life is remarkably beautiful just so 
long as it has nothing specially painful to endure, but 
here we are clearly told that to be happy with Christ 
and not to suffer with Him is altogether to be discredited 
as too cheap, too thin and shallow, for Christ’s religion. 
In connection with this some sad things must be said. 
There can be no denying that those who rise to exalted 

spiritual states are oftentimes the least charitable, and 

the least to be trusted in what are called the minor 
moralities of ordinary human living. There is 
undoubtedly the risk (it was that which Paul’s “thorn” 
kept him ever mindful of) that when one enters into 
fellowship with the powers of the unseen world, it may 
foster in him a feeling of spiritual pride, a pharisaical 
sense of his own importance; he may come back as 
with special licence to be contemptuous of his brethren, 
and intolerant of views that may chance to be divergent 
from his own. So easy is it, in such cases, to mistake 
one’s own ardent feelings for the true knowledge of 
Christ. 
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No doubt it is pleasant to have the visions, as it is 
pleasant to believe oneself specially gifted with the 
Holy Ghost, but the visions—when they had truth in 
them too—have often borne no better fruit than a 
dispensation of blindness, not to see the beauty of a 
neighbour’s faith who has had no visions at all, and can 
lay no claim to having the gift of the Spirit, but is 
content that his Christian life should be nothing more 
that a crucifixion of his selfishness, 

As a rule, it may be expected that the fellowship of 
Christ will involve the fellowship of His sufferings too. 
Nor is it difficult to understand what this fellowship is. 
The same world of sin and sorrow, from without and 
within, bears aggressively upon us as it did on Him. 
With the deepening of spiritual life we grow more 
sensitive to the pain of this, and we bear it more ungrudg- 
ingly ; and in the bearing of it, by His grace, we come 
through more than conquerors. There are three ways of 
entering into peace: by having the trouble removed : 
by having new strength to bear it easily: by having 
patience to suffer on and let the trouble do its very 
worst. This last is true victory,—true peace. This is 
Christ’s own patience. This is obedience unto death ; 
and one who can thus submit to be simply crushed is 
fit for anything that God can do. This is the deepest 
the life of God can go in human experience. 

Christ’s sufferings are mysterious in their depth, 
not in their character ; and hence, by the power of His 
resurrection, He yields us the divine privilege of sharing 
with Him in His Cross. We may judge how far we are 
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doing so when we consider to what extent we can bear 
to have our will rudely checked, to have our purposes 
crossed, our opinions contradicted, our tenderest sym- 
pathies inhumanly trampled on, our best motives 
malignantly misinterpreted, our best deservings crowned 
with no reward or with shameful mockery ; when we 
consider to what extent we can pity rather than blame, 
and love rather than hate, and serve rather than seek 
service, and forgive rather than resent, and submit 
without murmur when the Father’s cup of agony is in 
our hand—we may then know whether we share the 
noblest privilege that lies open to man, the privilege of 
doing the last act in endurance and disinterested service, 
the privilege of losing our life that we may find it, the 
privilege of being made conformable to that death on 
Calvary, wherein is exemplified not only the highest 
for man, but the highest for God Himself to do. 

Well may it be a perpetuai sign and caution to us 
when we find the man who knew Christ best confessing 
that he hardly knew Him at all; and the man who had 
been most in living touch with the unseen Redeemer 
declaring he would give up all if he could only know 
what the power of that experience was; and again, 
when we find the man whose perils and pains endured 
for Christ’s sake had been more than language could 
describe, protesting that he had not yet entered but 
was only struggling at the threshold of the fellowship 
of his Master’s sufferings ! 

We shall not go far wrong, then, if we estimate the 
depth of our spiritual life by no other test than this— 
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the amount we are willing to endure in the denial of 
self-will, in the crucifixion of our selfishness. This is 
Love’s only choice. 


All good things to Love belong ; 
She alone is wise and strong ; 
She alone can play her part 
With a free and joyous heart,— 
Still, her soul’s unconscious cry— 
Let me suffer, or I die! 


Happiest of living things ; 

Hers the sweetest voice that sings ; 
Hers the burdened soul’s release ; 
And her face is perfect peace,— 
Still, her soul’s unconscious cry— 
Let. me suffer, or I die! 


Love’s fair eyes are always wet 
For the grief she fain would get ; 
And of all the pain we bear 
Coveting the largest share,— 
Still, her soul’s unconscious ery— 
Let me suffer, or I die! 


Wearisome the road and rough, 

Thou hast borne it long enough ; 
Here are all fit things to please, 
Verdant banks of balmy ease,— 
Speaks the Tempter ;—Love’s reply— 
Let me suffer, or I die! 


Thine the need, and Thine the power, 
Save Thee from this fatal hour,— 
Cast away the thorny crown, 

From the bitter cross come down ;— 
Jesus did not,—nor can I— 

Let me suffer, or I die! 
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As the self-denying seed 

Springs thro’ death to life indeed ; 
So beneath the sin and shame 
Springeth Love’s immortal fame ; 
God is Love,—Love can but, cry— 
Let me suffer, or I die! 


Help me, O Thou Love divine! 
Till the realm of wrath be Thine, 
Till the latest tear be shed, 
Suffering itself be dead, 

Still with Thee to raise the cry— 
Let me suffer, or I die! 


SPIRITUAL LIFE 
IN ITS UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


PAPER READ AT MEETINGS OF CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES, AUTUMN, 1908. 


The life I speak of is subject to natural law, like 
every other. Every living thing under God makes its 
own organism. The Church of God in the earth is the 
most living of living things, and, presumably, makes its 
own organism, or would fain do so if it had the chance. 
The life here differs from that in a tree by being con- 
nected with the mystery of man’s free will; hence the 
superior dignity, hence also the greater danger. 

It may be no extravagance to suppose that the 
Church’s inward life does not make the organism to the 
extent that the organism is made for it by external and 
alien influences. If the Tree of Life among us were 
altogether life, its leaves would sooner be for the health 
and healing of the nations. If the Jerusalem from above, 
which is the Mother of us all, and free, had the freedom 
God intended, she would be the best of mothers in her 
visible representative, and not the poor but respectable 
substitute with which we are all acquainted. My address, 
however, is not so much a plea for spiritual freedom as 
for acknowledgment of a spirituality which is always 
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free ; which no tyrant, civil or ecclesiastical, can ever 
touch with foul breath, with brutal fist or foot; a 
freedom which never has been, and never can be, inter- 
fered with. 

The life I speak of is, I regret to say, just that which 
in general estimation does not count ; it is so good that 
it has no history; it is so good that it has no credit, 
and no officialism, that curse of modern Christendom ; 
what it feels and works and witnesses does not matter, 
not in the least, usually, to those who are supposed to 
make history, or to write it, or read it. And yet, all 
else compared with it is mere froth, the scum that 
gathers on the surface in some sheltered nook, and stays 
there, whilst the clear stream flows sweetly on for ever, 
underneath. - My contention is, that it is not the bubble 
that makes the pot boil or the stream flow; my belief 
is, that there are multitudes in Christendom whom a 
thousand solid arguments would not convince that that 
elementary fact in spiritual life is true. 

What is spiritual life? It is life lived in self- 
renunciation ; in devotion to what is known to be true, 
and pure, and good, and beautiful ; it is life yoked with 
charity ; yoked with truth, whose seat of authority is in 
the breast—whose origin of authority is somewhere else 
in the Unseen Eternal. In this spiritual life there is no 
complexity. It cannot be resolved into separate 
elements. It is itself the simplest of all elements. But 
there is no limit to the number and complexity of things 
with which it may be associated. These are the things 
that enter into history ; they are always bubbling up— 
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attracting notice—gaining credit beyond their due— 
fixing the attention of this and that expert, more or 
less acute, in connection with historical, religious, 
theological affairs. But these superficial bubbles are 
not history ; they are not even the materials for making 
it. They are not real life, in a spiritual sense ; often- 
times they are not even symptoms of it in the faintest 
degree. 

What a change it would mean if every religious 
organisation were suddenly dissolved—if there were, 
€.g., NO pope, no presbyter; no bishops and deacons ; 
no loquacious pastors and teachers and evangelists—if 
every denomination were wiped out, and all the curious 
machinery, wheels within wheels, connected with them 
—if there were no Christendom, with label on it; and 
no heathendom either, with like happy distinction— 
how great the change would be! And yet, in spite of 
that catastrophe, the life I am speaking of would be 
there all the same, quite comfortable; and perhaps 
with such glad sense of breathing freely as it had not 
had for many a long day! It was there before any of 
them ; and it will be there when the last of them has. 
passed, leaving not a wrack behind. The Angel of the 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth in the earth, would not stand aghast, would not 
see cause for fear, in the event I have spoken of ; but 
more likely would summon the Incarnation Choir to 
come again and celebrate (as it once did by anticipation) 
the triumph of simplicity and innocence. Now in saying 
this I am not condemning anything, nor denying what 
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may be meanwhile expedient: I am only trying to 
make quite clear what it is I am talking about. 

In our Lord’s time there were many mighty agents 
in religion, whose sacred praises the Historic Muse 
might well have sung: the Jewish High Priest was 
one; and none was greater than Pontifex Maximus, 
Imperial Cesar. But, after all, what did these phantoms 
signify ? In comparison they did not matter in the 
least. The life that lives was not theirs. And so their 
credit in that line of things soon passed away. If I 
may put it so, these bubbles did not keep the stream 
flowing and the pot boiling. They were not heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ. The spiritual heritage 
was received and sent on by other hands. The deathless 
Inheritance of life that lives indeed, in its continuity 
was then, as it still is, kept up in silent obscure places 
—in the undercurrent, where no schemes are afloat, 
where there is no noise, no observation, no shadow of 
deceitful semblance—there the Heritage is found, 
daughter of the Unseen, the Unregarded, the Eternal. 
Thus the life that lives holds on its way from age to age 
in the human family ; and praise is ordained of God— 
as the old record symbolically declares—even from the 
mouth of babes and sucklings. In our Lord’s time 
where did the heavenly treasure lie? Where stood the 
ramparts and bulwarks of God’s kingdom? Was the 
treasure in the hands of organised ecclesiasticism ? 
Did the chief priests and rulers carry the bag because, 
somehow, they had stolen what did not belong to them? 
The treasure, the stronghold, of spiritual power and 
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truth and freedom, where do we find it? We find it 
where we find the cruse of oil that failed not, and the 
barrel of meal that grew not less. It was in Joseph 
and Mary, in Elizabeth, Zacharias, old Simeon, Anna the 
prophetess; and a nameless multitude of such, who, 
in obscurity more or less, were their spiritual kinsfolk. 
It was in Gentile breasts as well ; in the Wise Men who 
came and went no one knows whence or whither; in 
the centurion, in the Samaritan woman, in the poor 
outcast leper, faithful only he amongst the ten ! 

I wish I could trust myself to speak of the widow of 
two mites. I am not anxious to know her name, or 
standing in society, or her views on women suffrage, 
and the dreadful condition of Judean kingdom and 
Roman empire for want of it. The politics of this poor 
creature have no interest for me at all. What is it, 
then, that counts in her case? It is her ingrained, 
unstained piety; her godlike self-renunciation ; it is 
the fact that she stands so directly in the line of God’s 
consecrated souls, whether rich or poor, whether high 
or low, of all shades and no shade at all in theology or 
in politics, on whom depends the continuity from age 
to age of His spiritual kingdom. That poor wretch—for 
such she was in view of the Church then existing—is 
more nobly enthroned than Queen Esther or the Queen 
of Sheba. She is the daughter of Melchisedec—that 
more obscure, but more eminent man, even in the faith, 
than faithful Abraham. Her ancestry were the 7000 
who had not idolatrously stained their lips or bent 
their knees in Elijah’s time. What that poor woman’s 
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unseen secret power was, simply by the absoluteness of 
Divine charity in her breast, it would be impious, from 
the nature of the case, to put within bounds and limits. 
She did not know it, she never thought of it, she would 
not have believed it—but, doubtless, in truth, virtually, 
she carried the whole world on her shoulders, true 
yoke-fellow of Christ, and bore it without grumbling, 
and without breaking down, and without the least ado, 
as though it were a thing uncommon. She had a sister, 
less wealthy than herself; an invalid, who fain would, 
but could not, come to the sanctuary that day, and had 
she come, too poor to offer a single mite; but she had 
the heart to do it. And in the religious community 
there were, doubtless, not a few like her, consecrated 
souls, destitute of means, of no reputation—and yet, 
makers of history in the only sense in which it is worth 
recording—kings, queens, priests, priestesses, aristocrats 
~of first rank under heaven’s Imperial Majesty: every 
one of them as worthy of the good Master’s approval as 
that poor widow was, who happened to bubble up to 
the surface, as it were, by accident! This, of course, 
is not to laud the poverty but the piety, which need not 
be poor, but runs no risk of being hid or overlooked 
when it is not poor. 

And in our time is it not true, as every faithful 
minister knows, that there are some, less or more, in 
all our churches, of the type I have referred to; whose 
spiritual life, real as reality itself, is spent in sequestered 
nooks and by-paths, noiselessly, secretly, unknown, 
unheard of—of no account at all, mere ciphers if any 
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census of the Church’s activity were taken? But it is 
chiefly they whom the Recording Angel sets down in his 
authentic history. No doubt they are severely dealt 
with, stigmatised as “‘do nothings”? by the busy, 
restless nonentities, of whom there are so many; and 
yet their presence is vital to the doing of everything 
that needs not to be undone. They are the spiritual 
life’s blood circulating underneath the skin; and apart 
from their quiet ceaseless “doing,” no church in 
Christendom would be better than the mummy of the 
man who died six thousand years ago. And what is it 
they do? Nothing at all, excepting their humble, 
obscure, commonplace, simple duty—untainted by 
religious officialism ; unbegrimed by the formality of 
religious creeds—scrupulously honest, untiringly un- 
selfish—at prayer meetings sometimes, but praying 
always—at religious services sometimes, but serving 
God unceasingly ; to them the sacredness is in the life 
itself, not in movements with the label tied on to them ; 
and hence the real Gospel mission work, the hidden 
leaven of evangelistic efficiency is theirs, all the more 
because it is unasserted and unassumed, and pretends 
nothing. The real soul-winning work, I am persuaded, 
is theirs, and does not belong to those fortuitous—and 
hence I call them phantom—agencies, noisy and not 
disreputable, which are supposed to do that business— 
however much of undeniable good there may be in 
them. 

When we turn to our sacred writings a strange thing 
confronts us. For about thirty years Jesus had no life 
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worth recording, because it was so good. The excep- 
tional, the abnormal, came after that. Human frailty 
tempts us to imitate the Master in the thing that is not 
so good. With not a few the highest conception of 
Christ-like character, and of the heavenly state, is to 
work miracles and rebuke Pharisees and hypocrites for 
ever and ever. I don’t believe it; on the contrary I 
believe the Sacred Life had nothing in its brief end that 
it had not in germ all through; and in better form to 
begin with, intrinsically. The Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world was slain—in manner not. 
ghastly, but more heavenly—at the carpenter’s bench, 
-and in the plain commonplace life of day by day. If 
one thing predominated in Jesus it was his delight in a 
purely natural life. He placed that above all else; 
and why ? Just because it was so silently, so sweetly, 
so profoundly spiritual. Prodigies were distasteful to 
Him, and demonstrations too; and no doubt glad He 
was when in His own case the open vulgar manifestation 
was all over, when it was finished ; and He could return 
to the plain, simple, unsensational, natural super- 
naturalism which He commends when He tells us to be 
children of the Highest—merciful as our Father in 
heaven is merciful—kind to the unthankful and the evil. 
It was in Jesus’ life, as in every saint’s life, the best 
remained unwritten; tenfold more than the other ; 
and no human manuscript could take it down. 

Upon the whole, what is Church history, Roman 
or Protestant, but a record of mere sequence, and 
outside accretion, interpreted as true development ? 
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Behold the Tree of Life in its natural growth !—so said 
the ecclesiastic who had filched for himself, but allowed 
to no one else, the principle that because the thing is 
there it has come down from heaven. No; for the most 
part it has not come down from heaven: not life in its 
free growth, but in its vulgar make-believe. How do 
we know? We know from the nature of the case. 
Spiritual life as it grows more mature becomes less self- 
conscious : in that respect like charity, which begins to 
admire itself in the mirror from the moment it is not 
there ; and then, too, it becomes militant in its own 
behalf. A perfect spiritual life, like charity, is perfectly 
unconscious and unsuspecting; it ceases to be self- 
assertive ; it falls away from self-scrutiny, and keeps no 
diaries : as free from all that as a sunbeam or a drop of 
rain. It is the only life worth recording ; it is the only 
life left unrecorded. Nothing else is worthy of the 
Christian name. It permeates all religions. It is the 
Christ owned in every one of them; the Christ of 
sacrifice, slain from the foundation of the world. 

No worse injury could be done to Christianity than 
to call it an Oriental religion ; and to connect it with 
an era in the world’s history. Christianity is nothing 
if it is not spiritual life pure and simple. So that it 
would seem absurd to put the best saint of our era in 
contrast, as a Christian, with the author, e.g., of the 
23rd Psalm; or with any of those great Names that 
have helped to infuse spirituality into human life in 
vast regions of the earth. Even the poor savage who 
fears God and hungers for righteousness receives 
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apostolic welcome into the Christian brotherhood, in 
spite of his wild behaviour and strange formula.* It 
suggests how much spiritual truth may have suffered 
in the house of its organised and organising friends. 
Organised Christianity crucified Christ the first time 
it had the chance, and has continued doing so ever 
since, with a mighty make-believe of doing quite the 
opposite.t The glory of independency is its freedom. 
Let spiritual life decline in the land, Congregational 
churches, from the nature if the case, will be the first to 
suffer ; although, if true to their principles, they least 
deserve it. For them, no means of self-preservation is 
possible except the deepening of free spiritual life; and 
any amount of buttressing from the outside will be worse 
than useless, like the attempt to quench consuming fire 


* It is a mistake to suppose that Jesus taught a new religion. 
What He taught was the old Word of God which had lain 
dormant, more or less, in the human heart from the beginning. 
He roused that, made it clear, vivid, forcible ; and the response 
came at once from all sincere souls. It was the glory and crown 
of His achievement that He taught them what they knew, or 
ought to have known, already. Hence the only originality Jesus 
laid claim to was in His personality. He was Himself the Way, 
the Truth, the Life ; and consequently He was the Divine spark 
in all religions—the beam of heavenly Light that made and kept 
them so. The first thing His messengers to the heathen have to 
do is to recognise the fact that He is there already. 

} The apparent harshness in this may perhaps vanish when the 
maatter is viewed exactly from my point of view. Organisation 
is not an evil in itself. Itis, as stated at the beginning, a need-be 
and product of life—and all would be well if nothing but life 
had anything to do with it. But in fact the carnal has pre- 
dominated, and the life that is really Divine has had the least 
part in it from the first. It was the organism of the existing 
church that put Jesus to death, and not the vital thing itself. 
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by piling on more fuel. As a rule, propagandist move- 
ments are due more to cowardice and unbelief than 
faith ; proceed more from conceit of charity than from 
the thing itself ; and in consequence are more a forecast 
of failure than success. 

Our churches may pay too great a price for the sake 
of visible unity. If there is no sacrifice of principle, the 
unity is there already, serving every essential purpose ; 
and it craves publicity only when it is ceasing to exist. 
Divine life least inclines to parade its goodness. So that 
for self-preservation our churches need to be more self- 
centred, not less, in a Christ-like sense ; and thus are, 
in the best way, helpful to one another. All other 
methods, their number as great as their pretentiousness, 
are deceitful. The activity increases, and the spiritual 
life leaks out ; as it was with the faulty prophet and his 
sacred charge in King Ahab’s time: “ As Thy servant 
was busy here and there, he was gone.” Oh, that the 
dusky missionary from the Far East would come and 


They were, in conventional sense, the good people who did it. 
They knew no better. They had the best of motives ; as Saul 
the persecutor had. So all through the ages, up to this very 
day. Viewed from the central point, no existing church seems 
very much better or worse than another. Hope for all of them 
lies in stimulating the life to act simply for itself. No doubt 
there is some good in every organism ; but the danger is that 
the obstruction to good may be greater still, since it lies so much 
more open to most people to take part in the organism than to 
participate in the Divine Life itself. Where life ends and organism 
begins it is impossible to say ; but any problem arising from this 
would soon practically solve itself if due discrimination were 
made between these two, and if its due value were given to each 
of them. 
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teach us how to behave in presence of the Divine Mystery 
—girt about, as we say we are, with God’s mighty 
presence and spiritual power—to teach us to sit still, 
therefore, and be quiet! Churches begin to demon- 
strate only when moved by a vague feeling of decay. 
Then comes the period of hysteric alarm, sordid aims, 
artificial unities, partisanships, mean rivalries, and 
display of academic vestments ; things not nearly akin 
to the spirit of Jesus. 

The common people heard Him gladly. They always 
do, when snobbery and officialism stand aside, and give 
the Master a fair chance to be seen and heard. And 
so, when the white robe of His spirituality — most 
beautiful when least adorned—is unfolded in the land, 
Congregational churches will be the first to flourish. 
The worthy men who founded them knew that. Our 
churches stand nowhere if not on spirituality pure and 
simple. They need no illuminated and scented testi- 
monials. Their needs lie closest to the upper sources of 
supply. They are so boundlessly free: without formal 
creed or constitution ; with courage to be still amid a 
world of turmoil ; with faith in truth to hold its own; 
with charity more sensitive to goodness everywhere 
than in itself ; with patience to wait till assured victory 
comes in God’s own time and way; content simply to 
live a spiritual life all through the variety of life’s 
business ; ambitious to evangelise the world in no other 
way but that, and bring in the true kingdom, which is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy, in the Holy Ghost. 


“TELL IT TO THE GENERATION 
FOLLOWING.” 


ANNUAL SERMON OF LIVERPOOL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 1911. 


“Walk about Zion, and go round about her: tell 
the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider 
her palaces ; that ye may tell it to the generation following. 
For this God is our God for ever and ever; He will be 
our Guide even unto death.” —Psa. xviii. 12-14. 


In the above passage several points, applicable to™ 
Sunday School teachers, are suggested, viz. : 


. A Task to be done. 

A Time for doing it. 

The Preparation. 

. The Material to work upon. 

. The Message to be conveyed. 
. The Form of the message. 

. The Method of conveying it. 
. The Manner of conveying it. 
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1. The Task to be done. 

The Sunday School teacher’s task. Not the sub- 
stance of it,—that will be considered later on; but the 
nature of it. It is work upon the rising generation. 
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The parental task is not quite the same; but similar. 
The Sunday School teacher has adopted the task; in 
the case of the parent, the task has adopted him ; he 
has no escape from it. But the teacher comes to it of 
free choice. He is not bound in the same way as the 
parent is; but for all that, he may feel himself bound 
still more,—if he is conscious that the obligation rests 
on him by the call of God, and the claims of the young 
people themselves. No task in life could be greater 
than this. It is, in fact, the task of life: to make one’s 
mark in a salutary way on “ the generation following.’’ 
The task of saving one’s own soul may as well be left 
undone if it results not in service to the souls of others . 
and what service can equal that of gifting the world, 
before we leave it, with young souls redeemed through 
the grace and spirit of the Lord Jesus? First, there is 
the task ; and such is the nature of it. 

2. There is a Time for doing tt. 

We are reminded here of passing opportunities ; 
and of the swiftness with which they pass. We our- 
selves were (it seems not so long ago) “ the generation 
following.” Our predecessors, who taught us in Sunday 
School, have vanished; and we are hastening after 
them. As we followed them, so some are following us 
—quite closely ; we are in touch with them. But not 
for long. How great, how rapid, the changes taking 
place in both teachers and scholars! How certain, and 
yet how uncertain, those changes are! They will 
certainly take place; but who may forecast of what 
sort they will be 2? When teachers and scholars separate 
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on Sunday afternoon, they may never see each other 
again ; or they may be quite different from what they 
were last time, if they do. Then the normal changes 
going on, which we take little account of, are so subtle, 
so stealthy, so soft-footed, that their tread makes no 
impression on the ear, and attracts no notice. The 
young people cease so soon to be young. Before we 
have time to think of it their young souls have grown 
to be less impressionable than they once were. Oh, 
if they would but stay until we have finished our task 
upon them! But that is impossible. We have our 
task to do; we have our brief, uncertain time for the 
doing of it. 

3. The Preparation for the Task. 

Note the quaint and graphic way in which the text 
speaks of this. Those old Hebrews were not to attempt 
being teachers until they had acquired for themselves 
something to teach. ‘“ Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her 
bulwarks, consider her palaces; that ye may tell it to 
the generation following.”’ And then, he brings in what 
is the main point of both learning and teaching. ‘‘ For 
this God is our God for ever and ever; He will be our 
guide even unto death.” They were to teach what they 
had seen, and examined, and proved for themselves. 
In the spiritual life, in the Sunday School work of 
to-day, it means simply this—that one is not to talk 
till he has something to talk about. He is to speak of 
the things of God to the young people out of his own 
experience. If he has not been at the trouble to 
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investigate for himself he need not be at the trouble to 
teach in the Sunday School. For in that case he is 
untaught himself; and an untaught teacher is as good 
an example as you will find of what Shakespeare finely 
says—“ Ignorance is the curse of God.” 

The preparation is a personal matter; it concerns 
more what the teacher is, than what he possesses in the 
way of knowledge, or anything else. The best teachers 
known to me were men of the simplest Christian experi- 
ence ; and hardly furnished with anything else. Men of 
prayer ; friends and followers of Jesus; studious to 
discern the hand of God everywhere, and to live very 
closely in His fellowship. And so, the Christian character 
grew in them, little by little; and they impressed it, 
little by little, upon their scholars. Of course, no one 
will disparage preparation of the lesson; but these 
men were themselves the lesson, in a better sense than 

anything else could be; and it was just such lesson as 

the young souls could first and foremost understand, 
and never could tire of and never could forget. The 
teacher, pure in heart, sees God; and by his very 
presence in the Sunday School, quite unconsciously, 
makes God known—is a revelation of God—to an extent 
far beyond what he has any conception of. 

This brings me, in the fourth place, to speak of— 

4. The Material the Teacher has to work upon. 

You know how sensitive children are—miraculously 
sensitive—to the presence of a good man; and how 
instinctively keen they are to discriminate between one 
who is trying to be good, or to appear good, and another 
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who is really so. Untruth, affectation, self-conceit, 
hypocrisy, should never venture across the threshold of 
a Sunday School. They may pass elsewhere for what 
they seem to be,—in social life, in church, in market ; 
but not so likely amongst the young folk of the Sunday 
School. 

Children are wondrously sensitive—and impression- 
able—but they are not so easily deceived as some people 
imagine them to be. Fifty times over, you may mislead 
a child in knowledge, fifty times over give him an 
impression of your false teaching, before you give him 
once a false impression of yourself. As I have said, you 
are yourself the lesson more than anything else is so, 
or can possibly be so. Then, also, it should never be 
forgotten that this sensitive material you have to work 
upon has but lately come from the hand of God. No- 
where, in all the universe, is the Divine impress recog- 
nisable so much as it is there,—in the nature, in the 
heart, of a child; and your task is to prevent that 
‘“‘ impress ”’ from being blurred, or wiped out altogether. 
Your task is to prevent the handiwork of God from 
being blemished or destroyed—in “the generation 
following.” 

What Wordsworth says is profoundly true— 


‘Not in utter darkness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our Home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.” 
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Yes; it isso. The glory soon fades; the sensitive- 
ness begins to harden ; the sweet simplicity, the natural 
piety, are soon worn away by the rough handling of the 
world,—unless your own handling comes in, for pro- 
tection and preservation. What a privilege to have 
such material to work upon; fresh from God’s hand ; 
fragrant with the spirit of His own simplicity and 
sincerity ; radiant, too, with the beauty of His holiness ! 
What responsibility, and what joy it is, to think that 
the impressions, so easily imparted, and so readily 
received, will last the longest ! And if these impressions 
are such as they should be, think what dreadful sins, 
and what a multitude of them, the young soul is saved 
from, as he traverses that uncertain hazardous future, 
into which he is bound to go. And if, in spite of all you 
can do, he goes astray, sinks in the deepest possible 
abandonment, yet the good impression will not fade 
altogether; something will remain; and perchance 
the wanderer will not depart from it ‘“‘ when he is old ;” 
and it may do more for him even then than you ever 
hoped ‘or prayed for,—making him God’s agent, to 
save many a soul from death, and to hide many a 
multitude of sins. 

I have been speaking of the Teacher’s Task, and the 
fleeting Opportunity, and the Preparation, and the 
Material to work upon; and now, in the fifth place, I 
would speak of— 

5. The Message to be Conveyed. 

I have said, the teacher is himself the message to a 
large extent ; and that is true. He is not of much good 
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unless he is a living epistle of Christ, whom the young 
people can read and understand—written, not with 
ink, but by the pure breathing, character-forming spirit 
of the living God. Such lesson, such message, is the 
prime factor in Sunday School teaching. But, of course, 
the teacher is there not merely to be something, but to 
tell something, “‘to the generation following.’ And 
what is it he is commissioned to tell? Simply this,— 
the love of God in Christ Jesus,—giving welcome to 
every sinner of mankind,—giving assurance of free 
pardon, and full salvation, if only, as the prodigal did 
to his anxious and expectant father, he will come back 
to God, in an obedient, trustful, and penitential spirit. 
That is the teacher’s message ; and all else, in the shape 
of “lesson,” one way or other, is useful only in so far as 
it tends to make this particular lesson or message clear 
and impressive. It is a message perfectly simple ; and 
therefore I decline to say much about it. If you heard 
one argue, and argue, about the reality of his mother’s 
love, you would begin to doubt, and doubt, as to whether, 
after all, he had any faith in it. 

One of the finest things about Jesus is His reticence, 
His restraint: He left so much undisturbed: left so 
much to be taken for granted. There were, in His day, 
multitudes of Biblical, social, and political difficulties 
which He took not the slightest notice of ; and why ? 
Because He knew there was hardly one of those diffi- 
culties which would not be resolved, banished out of its 
troublous existence, by (and nothing else could do it) 
a simple, child-like reception of the message He brought 
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Unseen Eternal Father: “Come unto Me, and I will 
give you rest.” 

The teacher’s plain message, as I have put it, stands 
ten thousand thousand miles away from Biblical 
difficulties of Higher Criticism, which sometimes are 
made so much of; and I should judge that, apart from 
very exceptional cases, nothing could be more absurd, 
and more mischievously ineffectual, than teachers’ 
handling of those difficulties, whose little knowledge of 
the subject is more dangerous than none at all. The 
truth is, many—both of younger and older people— 
make idols of their difficulties, and don’t want them 
removed. The glass of their minds—in a religious 
sense—is cracked; and when they see things out of 
rational shape, out of the due and divine proportion, it 
is not easy to convince them that the faultiness is not 
in the external things—such as the Bible, or the Christ, 
or the Christian Church—but in themselves. The only 
thing to do, therefore, is to let them alone,—to be 
happy, as much as may be, with their idolatrous 
difficulties. 

As you all know, the very name of Jesus is music 
to a child’s soul; and your task, as teachers, is to keep 
_ that music going, until it is intensified and glorified by 
being translated up and above the mere name, into the 
actual Divine character, and Divine personality,—l 
mean, when the child has ceased to be a child, so far 
as years and experiences go. What possibly can wipe 
out, or blemish, or diminish, the plain message, the 
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charming strain of heavenly music, as it fell from the 
lips of Jesus Himself, and constitutes, now and for 
ever, the Sunday School teacher’s chief instrument and 
vade-mecum. What is that musical message? Let me 
tell it once more, to you, and I hope “ to the generation 
following,” in my own imperfect way: The lave of God 
in Christ Jesus,—giving welcome to every sinner of 
mankind ; and giving assurance of free pardon, and 
full salvation, if only—as the prodigal did to his anxious 
and expectant father—he will come back to God, in an 
obedient, trustful, penitential spirit. 

Next, after the message itself, consider in the sixth 
place— 

6. The Form of the Message. 

Religion takes different forms amongst different 
peoples, though the religions may be in essence the 
same. The Chinaman, the Ethiopian, the Englishman, 
share a common human nature; but differ in their 
features, and their dress. So, also, let them be equally 
good Christians, they differ in their forms of expressing 
it. One form of the Gospel is suitable for children ; 
another for philosophers, and learned men. The Gospel 
commends itself differently to people of different taste 
and temperament, and at different stages of spiritual 
development. No two books of the Bible present the 
Gospel in exactly the same way. Jesus has His own 
way of doing it; as Elijah has, and John the Baptist, 
and Isaiah, and the prophet Jonah: so also, Apostle 
Paul, and Apostle John, and Apostle James: and yet 
all are essentially the same. 
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Take my text, and context, as an illustration of this 
important matter: ‘Walk about Zion and tell the 
towers thereof.”” What does the man in the street 
to-day care about the palaces and towers and bulwarks 
which the Hebrew Psalmist speaks of ; and yet, couched 
in emblematic language, it is just the simple Gospel, 
which every man in the street needs, and is able to 
appreciate. The Hebrews were proud, as they might 
well be, of their beautiful temple and sacred city ; and 
when they turned the eager eyes of their young people 
upon those material splendours it was with a deep 
spiritual significance, which the children could under- 
stand perfectly well, as a pictorial form of Gospel 
invitation, with a voice in it, as if from Heaven: ‘ This 
God is our God for ever, He will be our guide even unto 
death.” “‘ Come unto Me, and I will give you rest,” 
is the New Testament style of it.. Not more simple, 
but only a different form of the same thing, when Jesus 
Christ, many centuries after, said, ‘‘In My Father’s 
House are many mansions ; I am preparing a place for 
you.” ‘“* Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the Kingdom of God.” 
“‘ Tell it to the generation following.” 

Before leaving this point, I should like to refer, for 
a moment, to the emblematic word, “‘ blood,”’ as applied 
to Christ’s work of atonement. It is derived, of course, 
from Old Testament ritual. We cannot get rid altogether 
of this ancient Hebrew form; but it is advisable to 
spiritualise it as early as possible in dealing with children, 
—turning away their young minds from the physical, 
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harsh, literal meaning, and directing them upon the 
pure, natural, beautiful radiance of spirituality which 
it rightly has, and always was meant to have. As you 
know, it means sacrifice, love’s sacrifice, to the fullest 
possible extent ; and would you believe it ? these two 
widely differing forms (which I now give) cover essentially 
the same thing: “ The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” That is the emblematic 
form; and the exact spiritual reality underneath is 
what the children often sing in Sunday School : 


“ Jesus loves me: this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so.” 


Love is accountable for it all; and explains it all, in 
so far as explanation is practically available. j 

Having thus spoken of the form of the Message, I 
should now speak, seventhly, of— 

7. The Teacher's Method of Conveying it. 

It should be on the principle of stimulating the 
scholar to teach himself,—as much as possible. How 
can he do that? By joining his own efforts with the 
teacher’s to have his mind stored with Scriptural 
language and with Scriptural truth. This, of course, 
is not the easiest method. If the scholar is there to 
learn, it can only be in such way as the apprentice 
enters the workshop to learn. He must have a task to 
do; and he must be induced, somehow, to set his mind 
to do it. I am afraid all task work is dying out of 
Sunday Schools; and the consequent danger is, that 
they may become places of easygoing entertainment, 
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and not schools at all: a system that will soon turn 
worship—sober, severe, stern worship—out of our 
churches as well; and convert them also into places 
where people meet, to smile and chatter, and be amused. 

Take the case of the apprentice. From the moment. 
he enters the workshop he has to teach himself, or he 
will never learn anything. And how does he teach 
himself ? By doing what he is told ; by obedience, and 
strict fidelity, in executing the tasks assigned him; by 
submitting himself to discipline all through. Thus, 
whilst he is learning from others on every hand, he is 
in a very real sense his own teacher. The whole thing 
depends on self-application, and patient endurance of 
things that involve hardship. But suppose he objects 
to hardship ; and is allowed to have his own way. He 
takes up the easiest task he can find; and when that 
grows a little tiresome he leaves it, and takes up another; 
and another; and another: always taking the course 
that offers least resistance: avoiding every difficulty, 
and playing with every pleasant tool and task he can 
lay his hands on. Years pass by. His apprenticeship is 
finished ; and he, too, poor fellow! is finished, for any 
good in this world: spoiled for everything, because he 
has been allowed to spoil himself, through sheer laziness, 
and the false idea that life is best lived, not through 
self-discipline, but through self-indulgence. 

Similar results will follow, if you allow the same 
false principle in the Sunday School. Tell the young 
people they are God’s apprentices. They are doing 
apprentice duty in spiritual things. They have a right. 
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to have tasks appointed them ; and they have a right 
to be kept strictly to their task. This of the Sunday is 
not really an addition, but a relief rather, to the task- 
work of the week. The main feature of the task I am 
speaking of is to have the mind stored with Scriptural 
truth ; and Scriptural truth is always best stored up 
in Scriptural language. Our Welsh friends adhere to 
the right method in this matter: their congregations, 
their Sunday Schools, are mighty in the Scriptures ; 
it is a great achievement ; the task of reaching it is not 
easy ; it is not meant to be easy ; it is the self-discipline 
that makes manhood and womanhood strong and 
beautiful ; it is the soul’s hard apprenticeship whereby, 
at last, it becomes wise in the best of all businesses, that 
of winning souls; and may stand worthily in the front 
rank of those who are fellow-workers together with God. 

Such, I judge, should be the teacher’s method, in 
conveying his message. Now, finally, as regards— 

8. The Teacher's Manner in Conveying it. 

I have only a word or two to say; although the 
importance of this is great beyond calculation. A 
French philosopher once said, the style is the man; 
and so it is. Every man’s manner is the quintessence of 
himself. And hence, if the teacher is in great part 
himself the lesson, his manner must be the most 
important element in the teaching. There is a whole 
world of difference between the same thing as said and 
done by one man and by another. A good manner, 
native to some, can be cultivated by everybody. 
Nowhere is it more needful than in Sunday School ; 
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in nothing more required than in conveying the message 
of the Gospel to young tender souls. For it is true, that 
the manner of the Gospel is one of the choicest things 
about it. The best help possible is to study the Divine 
manner in dealing with the world : so clearly, so unmis- 
takably, seen in the face of Jesus: gentle, reasonable, 
tender, and compassionate ; and yet so firm and stern 
when there is need for it. 

Don’t jut on your manner, or try to change it 
artificially. Cherish the spirit of Jesus, live closely in 
his fellowship, and the manner of Jesus will come of its 
own accord ; and you will carry the savour of it about 
with you in every place ; everybody, excepting yourself, 
being conscious of the gracious influence. It is not the 
method, so much as the manner, that makes the differ- 
ence between the Day School and the Sunday School. 
Teachers as well as scholars have a task in both; but 
the moral atmosphere is, and ought to be, totally 
different. Nothing could be more unsuitable than that 
Sunday School should be conformed to the Day School 
type. The true pattern is the Christian home, and the 
influence breathed in from a godly father and mother. 
If Sunday School cannot be done in this manner, better 
it should be abolished altogether. When Jesus broke 
bread with Zaccheus, that man’s manner changed 
immediately. An indefinable something left him, and 
something else came and wrapt him round like a mantle ; 
and it mantled him ever after to the end of his days. 

‘* Behold, I stand at the door, and knock; if any 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in 
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to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.” Open 
the door; let the Master in; break bread with Him ; 
do it habitually ; you will never be the same after that : 
a something, not to be described,—a heavenly something 
that cannot be wrapt up in any parcel of words, nor set 
down with pen and ink,—will then encompass you 
round about, and cleave to you, like the fragrance of a 
flower, and say to you, what Ruth said to Naomi,— 
‘“‘ Whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, 
I will lodge.” 

And you need not think about it at all; it will take 
care of itself; it will go with you to Sunday School. 
The young people will not fail to discern it there; and 
they will remember it long after you have gone to your 
reward ; and wherever in this world their wandering 
steps may be led, in old age, to their last breath, they 
will remember it ; how it filled the eyes of their young 
souls with admiration, touched their young hearts with 
love and sacred awe; and proved a boundless comfort 
to them in living and in dying: not what you said,— 
doubtless, they have forgotten all that ; but it was the 
speechless mystery of spirituality which you brought 
with you into the class ; and the class found it impossible 
not to breathe it, and not to be charmed with the 
fragrance of it all through, on and on to the end of their 
days. 

Simply, it was the manner of Jesus,—nothing else : 
the secret, silent power of the Holy Ghost. One simple 
lesson I am accustomed to teach the children in our 
Sunday School with endless reiteration: I ask them 
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what is the great Gospel invitation ; and their reply is 
—“ Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.”” I ask what the response 
to itis; and they reply : 


“ Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee— 
OQ Lamb of God, I come!’ 


A HANDFUL OF GOOD RULES 


SERMON FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“* Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ?”’ — 
Psa. cxix. 9. 


Five things that may be helpful. 

1. Fear God and you need never fear anything else. 
Some fears, this fear will rather increase than remove : 
when, for instance, you are afraid to take drink: to 
stay in company where bad language is used, or evil 
practices are going on: to mock father or mother ; to 
disobey them: to break faith with a child: to do aught 
that would hurt the feelings of another, if it can possibly 
be avoided. 

You should be afraid not to tell the truth: not to 
be strictly honest: you should fear your own anger 
and passion more than that of any one else: fear to 
break the Sabbath: to neglect the Bible: to leave out 
prayer: to cease attending a place of worship: to 
forget God. The fear of God does not quench these, 
but stimulates them. What, then, are the fears which 
it does quench ? The fear of loss or of being laughed 
at for doing right: the fear of what may happen by 
telling the truth: the fear of doing justly when you 
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know your neighbour will gain by it at ‘your expense : 
fear of man’s threatenings: the fear of not knowing 
where the next meal is to come from: fear of the future : 
fear of death: fear of judgment after death. Such 
fears are quenched by the fear of God, because this 
sacred fear brings God and God’s mercy close up to the 
soul: ‘‘I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me!” 
‘Thou, God, seest me,’ said Hagar, when for her 
otherwise the whole world was full of fears. Joseph 
braved the danger of saying no to a great temptation— 
‘Come what may, I can’t do this wickedness, and sin 
against God.” 

Balaam deserves credit for speaking like a true man 
when he sent word to the King: “ If Balak would give 
me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond 
the word of the Lord my God to do less or more.”’ So 
Peter and John when threatened by the authorities : 
** Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye!” Lord 
Anglesey, attacked by a London mob, backed his horse 
against a tree, and said in the teeth of the yelling 
multitude: ‘‘ If every man of you were a hundred men 
and each of them had a hundred hands, and a bayonet 
in each hand, I should still do my duty!” Then the 
crowd cheered him. ‘‘ When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him.” : 

Il. Trust God! and you will never go far astray. 
You will be soon checked if you go wrong. We are the 
raw material out of which God makes good men and 
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women. And the difference between one who trusts 
God, and another who does not, is this, that in the former 
case God can do anything He likes with the material in 
hand: but in the latter case He can make nothing out 
of it. We are dealt with in the large things of life on the 
same principle as in the small. Think of the number 
of mistakes a child falls into before it learns even the 
alphabet, or learns to read: or an apprentice before he 
learns his trade. But if there be a docile, teachable, 
trustful spirit in the child, or in the apprentice, 
every blunder becomes a blessing, every error a 
substantial gain, every sorrowful failure is overruled 
for some happy accomplishment in the way of success. 
Trust God: and you will feel a check upon you 
as soon as you have swerved only a little from 
what is right, in conduct or in conviction, in your 
feelings or sympathies. Apostle Peter went far enough 
but not far until he felt the Master’s glance on 
him, and instead of denials after that, there was 
pre-eminent power given to strengthen his brethren. 
‘“My feet had wellnigh slipped: Thy mercy, O God, 
held me up.” 

Many go through life in a measure happy and 
prosperous: but they are not God’s workmanship. 
God has not been able to make anything of them. They 
would have their own way: so at last He gave it to 
them: and leanness entered their soul. They spend a 
greedy existence ; with plenty in this life; but nothing 
to take with them into the life beyond ; not rich toward 
God; nor learned in the things of God, as they would 
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have been had they exercised that all-informing trust 
which never fails to bring correction. ‘‘ Behold, happy 
is the man whom Ged correcteth.”’ 

III. Serve God: and you will never leave out any- 
thing you ought to do. What is it to serve God? It 
means not only religious services, such as prayer and 
praise; preaching the Gospel; urging sinners to 
repentance ; but any kind of duty or self-denying act 
done to a fellow-creature. He was God’s true servant 
who passed the cup untasted from his own pale lips to 
the lips of a dying neighbour. None but God’s true 
servant could do as the poor woman did, not long since, 
in a public place in Glasgow. She was seen by a police- 
man to pick up something in the street, and cover it 
up in her apron. He suspected it was something 
valuable which she wished to conceal: he followed and 
threatened her. She bore his rude threatenings for a 
time in silence: and then opened her apron, to show a 
few pieces of broken glass which she had picked up to 
keep them out of the way of the bairns’ feet ! 

We serve God best in commonplace ways: just as 
God’s best blessings to us are commonplace things: the 
air and daylight: plain cold water: plain bread and 
butter : the power to sleep: the power to wake out of 
sleep: the quiet, painless unseen circulation of the 
blood through the veins. Did it never strike you to 
thank God for your eyelids ; for the bend of your foot : 
for the nails at the tips of your fingers? So, the best 
service we render Him is common service: such as, 
being at the post of duty when the time comes : having 

a 
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everything ready at the due moment: putting every- 
thing in its place: prompt obedience: a good grace in 
doing things that are not pleasant: patient suffering 
even when inflicted wrongfully. These mark the true 
servant of God: faithful in small things. Young 
people are apt to think they need not be very particular, 
hence they blotch their fingers in writing, just as they 
make a mess of their business affairs, and blotch their 
characters, oftentimes, in after years. God is served, 
God is pleased, with every task well done, however 
small, with every errand run without dawdling, with 
every honest effort to be attentive, and helpful, and 
courteous, especially on the part of young people towards 
those older than themselves. 

IV. Love God: and you will be kind to everybody. 
Many are puzzled, they know not what to answer, 
when the question is asked, Do you love God ? God is 
a Being they have never seen, so vast, so incompre- 
hensible ! they don’t know : but if they are good people 
they are comforted when you tell them that loving 
God means a disposition to be kind to everybody. That 
is a way of putting it which they can understand: and 
it is perfectly true. “If a man say, I love God, and 
hate (or can possibly be indifferent towards) his brother 
he is a liar: for if he love not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen 2”’ 
The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost given unto us: it brings a change: but 
what kind of change does it bring? Not a burning 
emotion in the breast,—that is of little consequence : 
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but a change in the direction of loving everything that 
God loves: in the direction of loving other people’s 
parents as you do your own: in the direction of doing 
to everyone as you would be done by: looking with 
compassion on the multitude: never letting a day pass 
without lifting some thorns or obstructions, some bits 
of broken glass, out of the way of the weary pilgrim’s 
feet: and so, as you go along life’s pathway, finding 
means, seizing your chances, to help your fellow- 
travellers, on the right hand and on the left, whether 
they deserve it or not,—bearing their sorrows, carrying 
their sicknesses, binding up their painful wounds. 
Leigh Hunt gives us a charming translation of the 


Arabian legend : 


“Abou Ben Adbem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold: 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
‘What writest thou ?? The Vision raised its head, 
And with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 
‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay; not so,’ 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerly still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 
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V. Thank God: and you will be pleased with every- 
thing. Not that there is nothing in life to complain of. 
Many things are hard to bear. Many things try the 
temper, and provoke indignation. It is impossible, in 
the literal sense, to be pleased with everything. But 
God Almighty is so good: and all things, even the 
worst, so controlled by His power and wisdom: and 
He is so patient with evildoers—ourselves amongst the 
rest—that we may well hesitate to grumble: we may 
well be ashamed to offer anything in the face of heaven 
excepting praise and thankfulness. God said, “ Doest 
thou well to be angry 2?” “I do,” replied Jonah, in a 
temper: and what an exhibition of stupidity and 
weakness he made of himself when he said that! It 
was just when God was teaching him the best lesson 
any human being ever had to learn. So with every one 
of us. There is hardly a single thing in life, if we could 
see it right, that has not a measure of thank-worthiness 
about it: and that, doubtless, in greatest measure 
where we are least able to recognise it.. 

Let us hold it as a matter of faith to thank God for 
everything : we shall then be pleased with everything. 
The confusions we see are only on the surface. The 
principle of love, beauty, purity, goodness, is at the 
heart of things, and at the far end of things too, as we 
shall find plainly enough by and by. Why should a 
living man complain? His cup may be bitter: but his 
own hand makes it so: and desperate indeed his case 
would be, did not another hand, more compassionate, 
interpose to save him from himself. God help us to 
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realise how little we deserve : how much we have to be : 
thankful for: help us to sweeten the air our neighbours 
breathe with a contented spirit,—never hard to please, 
always slow to anger, and ready to forgive. 


THE TRUE WORK AND THE TRUE 
REWARD 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE 


(PREACHED IN EMMANUEL CHURCH, BOOTLE, ON FEBRUARY 
20TH, 1881). 


“ Let your loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning ; and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for 
their lord, when he will return from the wedding ; that 
when he cometh and knocketh, they may open unto him 
immediately. Blessed are those servants whom the lord, when 
he cometh, shall find watching. Verily I say unto you, that 
he shall gird himself, and make them to sit down to meat, 
and will come forth and serve them. And if he shall come 
in the second watch, or in the third watch, and find them 
so, blessed are those servants. And this know, that if the 
good man of the house had known what hour the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and not have suffered 
his house to be broken through. Be ye, therefore, ready 
also ; for the Son of Man cometh at an hour when ye 
think not.”’—Luke xii. 35-40. 


A few days ago, in a rural churchyard in the south 
of Scotland, the grave closed over Thomas Carlyle—of 
literary men, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
that ever lived. After a life of extraordinary labour, 
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and of extraordinary length, he was thus finally taken 
to the locality whence he sprung, to sleep the sleep of 
the weary in the sepulchre of his fathers. This man 
had a gospel for the world; and until a greater than 
he arises, he may well be called the apostle of the latter 
day :—a gospel which he proclaimed, as most of the 
prophets in old times did, with awe-inspiring earnest- 
ness,—an earnestness so fierce and powerful sometimes 
that it was nothing less than terrible. Whatever he 
thought it worth while to grasp he did it always with a 
giant’s grasp. And this gospel, which possessed him 
like a direct inspiration of the Almighty, he has im- 
pressed on the heart and mind of man in a way to be 
remembered and felt while the world lasts. If you 
would know what his gospel. was, and where it origin- 
ated, you must go to the New Testament ; and nowhere 
in the New Testament do you find it more clearly and 
beautifully stated than in the passage now before us. 
The gospel Carlyle proclaimed was as old as Jesus 
Christ. It had its origin in Jesus Christ. It was the 
gospel of man’s privilege in doing honest work, and in 
the hope that God will at last reward it with an honest 
wage. 

Some have thought that because Carlyle did not 
constantly talk about Christ, he was indifferent to 
Christ ; and have doubted whether he believed in a 
God at all; but it only shows that some in this world 
do judge and speak with no more true discernment 
than that of the fowls of heaven or beasts of the field— 
to whom, from natural defect, it is impossible to note 
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any difference between eternal starlight and the glimmer 
of a farthing candle. Certain it is, that since Christ 
spoke these words, there has been no exposition and 
enforcement of His meaning at all approaching that 
which Thomas Carlyle has given, and given with such 
transcendent power that his utterances seem to come to 
us crowned with the ancient prophetic majesty. His 
favourite theme all through life is here before us to-day. 
Very plainly, the main idea in this passage is work : 
loins girded about; lights burning; servants on the 
alert, waiting, watching for the master, so as to be up 
and ready the moment his footfall is heard, that they 
may open to him immediately ; sternly crucifying the 
flesh, refusing to be enticed into the soft folds of 
indolence or sleep, let it be the second watch or third 
watch of the night; thus abiding faithful to a master 
who is absent, whom they do not see ; enduring for his 
sake hunger and weariness ;—a master who, when he 
does come, metes out to them a surprising reward : 
they are put into the master’s place, and he takes 
theirs ; they are rested and feasted, as he might be ; 
and he it is that ministers to them, spreads for them the 
couch of long-delayed rest and the board of long-desired 
refreshment. 

It is a beautiful picture of the work and the wage— 
the true work, and the true reward. Not the mere 
exercise of nerve and muscle, of body or brain; not the 
energy of a mere animal, but of a man, who puts his 
heart and mind into his work, and tries to render 
always a Divine service, because his Master is Divine. 
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And not the vulgar craving for a wage that eye can see 
or hands can handle, but purely the hope of being 
gifted with the Divine likeness, and the Divine joy. The 
Master’s object in the text is to set forth these four 
things : 


(1) There is true work to be done. 

(2) An uncertain opportunity for the doing of it. 
(3) A reward for its performance. 

(4) A penalty for its neglect. 


(1) The true work.—The true work is the work 
of the true life, or new life. Within the ordinary 
household or business life there is, as I have often 
tried to show, another life of the spirit, inseparably 
connected with it, and yet transcending it. The life 
that lives, not for self, but for God; not for earth, 
but for heaven ; not for time, but for eternity ; so that 
the humblest and least interesting duties of home, or 
the place of business, have another and nobler purpose 
in them than the man of mere reason or mere sense can 
see. The sweeping of a room, the lifting of a hammer, 
if it is true work, has its end not on earth, but in heaven; 
it is begun, but not ended in the room ; begun, but not 
ended in the workshop ; for the issue of it belongs more 
to the unseen eternal world than to this. 

The true value of the work is, therefore, not its 
money value, is not to be measured by the food it 
brings, or clothing, or worldly comforts of any kind ; 
the value lies rather in what it is than in what it brings 
—lies in the sacred truth that it is God’s work, done by 
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God’s servant ;_ that it has come from the Unseen into 
the workman’s hands, and goes back into the Unseen 
when the workman has done with it. And yet in truth 
he has never done with it ; it has gone forward into the 
Invisible ; and, if it is true work, exists “a treasure in 
the heavens that faileth not,” awaiting his arrival there. 
In the text you have a view of the servants in circum- 
stances where it is easily demonstrated whether their 
work is true or false. The master is not present with 
them ; but, though absent, he is not forgotten. In his 
absence they are as faithful to his will and his interests 
as they could be in his presence. You have here, there- 
fore, a picture of the true work, with its origin higher 
than things that can be touched and seen,—not roused 
and regulated by that which awakens the energy of a 
beast, but surmounting sense, and drawing its inspir- 
ation from the Unseen,—not the work of a fear-driven 
slave, an eye-servant, or man-pleaser, but the work of a 
willing mind and loyal heart, when the mind is spiritu- 
alised and the heart’s affections are centred upon God. 
This is what Christ means, and what Carlyle means 
when he speaks of work with a prophet’s enthusiasm, 
and distinguishes between true work and sham work. 
““ All true Work,” says Carlyle, ‘“‘is sacred. In all true 
Work, were it but true hand-labour, there is something 
of Divineness.”’” ‘‘ No man has worked, or can work, 
except religiously ; not even the poor day labourer, the 
weaver of your coat, the sewer of your shoes. All men, 
if they work not as in a Great Taskmaster’s eye, will 
work wrong—work unhappily for themselves and you.” 
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“All true Work is Religion: and whatsoever Religion 
is not Work may go and dwell among the Brahmins, 
Antinomians, Spinning Dervishes, or where it will; 
with me it shall have no harbour. Admirable was that 
of the old Monks, ‘ Laborare est Orare’—Work is 
Worship.” ‘“ O brother, if this is not ‘ worship,’ then I 
say, the more pity for worship; for this is the noblest 
thing yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art thou 
that complainest of thy life of toil? Complain not. 
Look up, my wearied brother ; see thy fellow-Workmen 
there, in God’s Eternity ; surviving there, they alone 
surviving: sacred Band of the Immortals—celestial 
Bodyguard of the Empire of Mankind.” “To thee 
Heaven. though severe, is not unkind ; Heaven is kind 
—as a noble Mother; as that Spartan Mother, saying 
while she gave her son his shield, ‘ With it, my son, or 
upon it!’ Thou too shalt return home in honour; to 
thy far distant Home, in honour ; doubt it not,—if in 
the battle thou keep thy shield !” 

These are noble words of Carlyle; but they are 
Christ’s ideas. What a depth of spirituality there is in 
these utterances! How he pleads for faith without 
mentioning it! That ‘faith which is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” It 
is simply a reannouncement of Christ’s charge to have 
our loins girded and our lights burning. The battle is 
the old Scriptural one, known in our religious speech 
familiarly as ‘“‘ the good fight of faith ;’’ the shield is 
Apostle Paul’s shield of faith; and the work is the 

-work of Apostle James, without which faith is dead. 
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(2) The uncertain opportunity.—The master, in the 
parable of the text, returns from the wedding no one 
knows when. It is to be understood, not his own 
wedding, but the wedding of a distant friend ; and how 
long the festivities of the occasion may detain him, no 
one can tell. He may come home any hour of the 
night ; and when he does come, it is not meet that it 
should be as a thief comes—+.e., without expectation, 
or preparation, on the part of his servants—but rather 
to find his servants awake, watchful, doing their honest 
duty, and in perfect readiness to receive and welcome 
him. This picture is scarcely to be viewed as illustrative 
of the doctrine of Christ’s second coming. Better to 
view it, more simply, as referring to the inevitable but 
uncertain time when the Master will come to the most 
intimate personal dealing, and the most accurate 
reckoning, with every one of His servants, false or true. 
What chiefly is meant is—the uncertainty of the 
allotted time for the work to close in this scene under 
heaven, and for the man to prove what sort of workman 
he is. There is a probationary period to every one of 
us. We know it. We are in it just now; and we are 
fast filling up that period with sham work or with true. 
Do we serve God or mammon? The hour is swiftly on 
the wing that shall declare it. The end may come this 
night, like the sudden closing of a lid—like the slamming 
of a door, driven by the rushing whirlwind! Then is 
the work done; no more can it be added to, or dimin- 
ished, or altered. If unjust—unjust still; filthy— 
filthy still; righteous—righteous still. The Master has 
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come, and found the servant asleep. or watchful ; 
indolent, or active; indulging self, or denying self, for 
the Work’s sake and the Master’s sake. 

The urgency of the work—the call on us to do our 
allotted part of it in a humble, -beautiful, energetic 
and God-honouring way—has never been set forth, 
outside Scripture, with the same majestic force and 
eloquence as in the writings of the author whom I have 
named and quoted from. He says: ‘‘ Wheresoever 
thou findest Disorder, there is thy eternal enemy ; 
attack him swiftly—subdue him ; make Order of him ; 
the subject not of Chacs, but of Intelligence, Divinity, 
and Thee! The thistle that grows in thy path—dig it 
out, that a blade of useful grass, a drop of nourishing 
milk, may grow there instead. The waste-cotton 
shrub—gather its waste white down; spin it—weave 
it—-that in place of idle litter there may be folded webs, 
and the naked skin of man be covered.” ‘‘ But above 
all, where thou findest Ignorance, Stupidity, Brute- 
mindedness—yes, there, with or without Church tithes 
and Shovel hat, or were it with mere dungeons, and 
gibbets, and crosses, attack it, I say; smite it wisely, 
unweariedly, and rest not while thou livest and it lives ; 
but smite, smite in the name of God! The Highest 
God, as I understand it, does audibly so command 
thee ; still audibly, if thou have ears to hear.” “‘ The 
unborn Ages; the old Graves, with their long- 
mouldering dust ; the very tears that wetted it, now all 
dry,—do not these speak to thee, what ear hath not 
heard ? The deep Death-kingdoms, the Stars in their 
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never-resting Courses, all Space and all Time, proclaim 
it to thee in continual silent admonition. Thou, too, if 
ever man should, shalt work while it is called To-day ; 
for the Night cometh, wherein no man can work.” 

(3) The reward.—As regards reward, Carlyle always 
and zealously held that the wages of every noble work 
lie in heaven, or else nowhere. Nothing could be closer 
to Christ’s teaching in these passages we are considering, 
where He speaks to His servants of “‘ bags that wax not 
old ; a treasure in the heavens that faileth not ;’”’ and 
here, in this parable, let it be specially noticed, the 
faithful, watchful servants are feasted with what has 
been provided for the master. They have spread a 
couch for him, he insists that they themselves shall rest 
there ; they have spread a table for him, but he, girding 
himself like a servant, insists that they shall eat the 
feast themselves. Thus in oriental style is the truth 
represented, that the true reward of the servant is to 
enter into the joy of his Lord; to be simply like Christ, 
and with Christ, sharing His fortunes in the upper world ; 
and unto that end, sharing His fortunes in this lower 
world too. Doing our work in the same simple, lowly, 
self-forgetting, self-sacrificing, heavenly-minded way, 
in which He did His. To use His own words, Losing our 
life for His sake, and finding it ! 

‘“* My brother,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ the brave man has to 
give his Life away. Give it, I advise thee. Thou dost 
not expect to sell thy Life? What price would content 
thee? Give it, like a royal heart; let the price be 
Nothing ; thou hast then, in a certain sense, got All for 
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it!” “The heroic man,—and is not every man, God 
be thanked, a potential hero ?—has to do so, in all 
times and circumstances. In the most heroic age, as 
in the most unheroic, he will have to say, as Burns said 
proudly and humbly of his little Scottish Songs, little 
dewdrops of Celestial Melody, in an age when so much 
was unmelodious: ‘By Heaven, they shall either be 
invaluable, or of no value. I do not need your guineas 
for them!’ On the whole, we do entirely agree with 
those old Monks—Laborare est Orare. In a thousand 
senses, from. one end of it to the other, true Work is 
Worship ;” and worship is its own reward—what can it 
have higher and better to wish for than the object of its 
adoration ? 

So that the reward (as has been already said) lies in 
what the work is, rather than in what it brings. What- 
ever the man’s occupation may be, it is to be prized as 
in itself a Divine privilege ard reward,—prized not for 
the money value of it ; but for the opportunity it gives 
him of bringing himself under discipline for a better 
world. It is not necessary for him to be rich ; but it is 
necessary for him to rise God-ward in the strength and 
stature of a true man. It is not necessary for him even 
to gain a livelihood ; but he must at all events gain the 
approval of the Master, and study to acquit himself as 
one whose citizenship is in heaven, where his treasure 
is, and his heart also. 

Christ would have every one of His disciples to be a 
man of this spiritual type, working for this reward ; in 
the world, but only as a passing stranger; and using 
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the world, not for its own sake, but only as a prepara- 
tion for something better beyond it. This also the 
richest part of the reward, that while strangers in the 
world we may be, to the fullest possible extent, its 
benefactors, and make the world better for our brief 
sojourn in it. We are always doing the best for our- 
selves when we are doing our best for the necessities of 
other men. “ Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide 
yourselves bags which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens that faileth not,” says Christ, presenting the 
work and the reward in His usual symbolic way. When, 
therefore, we forgive a brother’s infirmity, we tend to 
work an effectual cure upon our own. If we he 
unmerciful in any way, most part of the sorrow lies 
upon ourselves. When we can be indifferent, or cruel 
to the world,—do not love, pity, and help it,-—it is a 
clear proof that the place of our destiny is not above 
the world, but beneath it. None of us will enter heaven 
who have not tried to make the world lzke heaven before 
we left it. 

Thus the Master rewards us by making us more than 
ever His evangelists,—to let His Gospel go forth from 
us in the influence of a gentle and kindly life, far better 
than the utterance of it in any amount of well-framed 
propositions. But the gentle and kindly life will involve 
no end of personal sacrifice. It is not easy to be tolerant 
of those whom nature inclines us to despise. It is not 
easy to be kind to the unthankful andithe evil. It is not 
easy to be liberal in a disinterested way. We can be 
open-handed when it pleases us; but it is not easy to 
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be open-handed for the pleasure of another, when it is 
no pleasure to ourselves. To take a trite example, here 
it was that the courage of the rich young ruler failed 
him. Endowed with amiable dispositions, it was a 
pleasure to him to keep the whole law ; but the moment 
Christ said to him—‘‘ Now, since you have done so 
much to please yourself, will you do this, not to please 
yourself, but to please Me ?’”’—the cowardly youth went 
away regretfully, little thinking how poor he made 
himself by bis cowardice, and how rich he might have 
been “in treasure that faileth not ’’ had he been more 
bold. 

We are all subject to this cowardice, more or less. 
We are afraid to risk all with Christ. We hesitate, and 
tremble, lest we should be betrayed into giving to the 
Master more than His fair share; and do this long 
before our benevolence comes up to the point of real 
sacrifice at all. Meanwhile the days and years pass by, 
and we are hurried away from the scene of our oppor- 
tunities,—the true reaping-ground, as it is the true 
sowing-ground of our reward,-——a, scene in some respects 
more desirable to the Christ-like heart than heaven 
itself, where there are no weak and sorrowing ones to 
need assistance. The earth-born idea of life is to drive a 
little profitable business, and then vanish from the 
scene. As if God had sent us into the world haphazard, 
to take our chance, to rise or fall in the crowd, unnoticed, 
and uncared for,—sent us for no other purpose than to 
jostle one another in commercial circles for a little 
while, cast up a few accounts, take a hurried taste of a 
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few sensuous pleasures, and then go, to leave room for 
others, who come and go likewise. But this mean 
destiny is not ours, if Christ is ours. We live rather 
under a consciousness that the purity and beauty of the 
unseen world are all around us. We live beset by angels 
on the right hand and on the left; the Great Creator 
our Fellow in all our joys and sorrows,—the Angel of 
His Presence with us in every room we enter, and 
wherever we may be in the pursuit of business or of 
pleasure. Hence, in the true sense, we call no man 
master ; and take the position which the old prophets 
used to do, when, in presence of heathen kings, they 
nobly declared themselves to be SERVANTS OF THE 
Most Hicu Gop! It is this that gives Divine dignity 
to the meanest work our hands can be set to do; and 
consecrates, sanctifies the very dust in which we lie 
when misfortune has stricken us with defeat and ruin. 
Even here and now it is true that Christ “ hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and his Father.” This 
is the true reward; and never shall we possess this if 
we work for any other. 

(4) The penalty.—If there is true work, there is 
false work ; if there is true life, there is false life, hollow, 
hopeless, and abominable. If God has His reward, 
mammon has his penalty. The soul soothes itself to 
sleep in indolence, or self-indulgence, and dreams 
many a mocking dream of vain hope and false security. 
Meanwhile, old Time, lurking thief at the door, waits 
his opportunity to break it through. The sickness comes 
at last, and the dying hour, with sad awakening to 
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horror and alarm ; and, it may be, hopeless impenitence. 
There is nothing to look back on but a terrible waste, 
and nothing to look forward to but the grave, and 
beyond that a waste still more terrible. As we read in 
the prophet Daniel, where he speaks of the true worker 
and the false: “ And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame, and everlasting contempt. And 
they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars for ever and ever.” 

The penalty is the absence of the reward,—this is 
the simplest and best way of regarding it. Nothing 
could be worse than to lose Christ ; not to be gladdened 
as He is gladdened ; feasted as He is feasted ; rested as 
He is rested. No truer dread could we keep before 
ourselves, or our fellow-men, than the dread of being 
‘““eut asunder’ from the presence and service of the 
Master. ‘“‘ Depart from Me” was the most fearful 
utterance that ever passed His lips. Not to be like 
Him,—not to be with Him,—not to be sharing His 
reward as a Worker Himself (‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work ”’),—this is the utmost depth of 
human disgrace and misery. When rightly understood, 
the Word of God teaches us to fear this penalty, and 
no other. In the fear of this, multitudes there are on 
earth, no doubt, doing their royal duty,—begirt, in 
many cases, with the vilest of environment,—tempted 
on every hand by visible interests of time and sense, yet 
resisting the clamorous appeals made by these in the 
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name of self and the God of this world,—and standing 
true (oftentimes when the odds seem to be frightfully 
against them) to the spiritual and eternal interests of 
their absent Lord. 

Beautiful instances there are of such true and faithful 
men, who have in the fear of God served their generation, 
and left their names to be kept in blessed memory. 
Thomas Carlyle speaks with pride of his father as one 
such. A grand old man; stonemason by trade; in his 
integrity firm as a granite rock. Sooner have lost his 
right arm than have done any insincere sham work, for 
any consideration that men or devils might tempt him 
with. His son says of him: “I can call my father 
a brave man. Man’s face he did not fear; God he 
always feared. Ought I not to rejoice that God was 
pleased to give me such a father; that from earliest 
years I had the example of a real man of God’s own 
making continually before me. Let me learn of him. 
Let me write my books as he built his houses, and walk 
as blamelessly thro’ this shadow world ; if God so will, 
to rejoin him at last. I have sacred pride in my peasant 
father, and would not exchange him, even now, for any 
king known to me. Mercifully also has he been spared 
to me till I am abler to bear his loss; till by manifold 
struggles I too, as he did, feel my feet on the Ever- 
lasting Rock, and thro’ time with its death can in some 
degree look into eternity with its life. So that I have 
repeated, not with unwet eyes let me hope, likewise not 
with unsoftened heart, these old and for ever true 
words: ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; 
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they do rest from their labours, and their works follow 
them.’ ” 

Grandly so it was with Apostle Paul—next to his 
Master the brightest heroic illustration of the true 
work and the true reward—when (let all true workers 
imitate !) he gave forth this noble testimony, the more 
emphatic for his years and for his bonds: “ According 
to my earnest expectation and my hope, that in nothing 
I shall be ashamed, but that with all boldness, as always, 
so now also, Christ shall be magnified in my body, 
whether it be by life or by death! For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain !” 


MY THOUGHTS ARE NOT YOUR 
THOUGHTS 


(THIS SERMON HAS BEEN INSERTED AT THE SPECIAL REQUEST 
OF ONE WHO HEARD IT WHEN FIRST PREACHED. ITS 
PRESENCE AMONG THE LATER DISCOURSHS HAS THE 
ADVANTAGE OF ENABLING THE READER TO NOTE THE 
CHANGE THAT PASSED OVER THE AUTHOR'S SERMON 
STYLBE.) 


“* For My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways My ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than 
your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.’ — 
Isa. lv. 8, 9. 


From the context it is plain that the reference here 
is to the height of God’s mercy rather than of His 
majesty. When we regard Him as the great Creator, 
and ourselves the creatures of His hand, the distance 
between us becomes infinite and beyond all comparison. 
How much lower is the clay vessel than the potter 
whose thought framed it? It was God’s thought that 
brought us into existence, and though He has dignified 
us by endowing us also with the power of thought, we 
are clay that can think, yet we are the clay, and He is 
our potter. When we think of this His sovereignty and 
majesty, we are awestruck by the great height and 
depth that exists between us and our Maker. 
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But the main idea in the text has more of comfort 
in it. It is intended not so much for the creature as 
for the sinner. It is, that God is merciful far beyond 
all our conceptions. Far more full of compassion and 
forgiveness than we have any idea of. This has the 
the opposite effect of God’s majesty. It does not leave 
us in the cold distance from Him, and command us to 
stand there in awe; but whilst it speaks of a great 
distance between us, it reveals God at the farther side 
of it, and encourages us to flee into His bosom. Indeed, 
it reveals God—not laying aside His majesty, for that 
He can never do, but rather glorifying it behind the 
veil of His meekness, lowliness, and forgiveness,—and 
drawing near to the sinner, who was either too fearful 
or too careless to move first. Hence the prophet 
in the two previous verses calls on the wicked and 
unrighteous man to seek the Lord while He may be 
found, and to call-on Him while He is near ;—to 
forsake his own thoughts and ways and return to the 
Lord who will have mercy on him, and will abundantly 
pardon. ; 

This is a good subject for our meditations on a 
sacramental Sabbath, when the symbols set before us 
and put into our hands suggest how differently God has 
dealt with us than we have deserved or done to Him, 
or than we could ever have expected or imagined. It 
may interest and profit us, if we glance briefly at the 
truth of the text first of all as displayed in God’s works 
of creation and Providence, before we view it, where it 
most concerns us, in His work of Redemption. 
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1. God’s thoughts and ways in creation are not like 
ours. He made this fair world out of a state of con- 
fusion. Therefore He must have made the confusion 
first. We are told that long ages before man was made, 
the earth was a scene of constant change, convulsion, 
revolution,—at one time like a vast mud heap, and 
then like a hard naked rock. Then again it was clothed 
profusely with vegetation as it has never been since. 
Mighty forests rose and rotted away successively, and 
as we would have thought uselessly ; and strange, huge 
beasts, the like of which no human eye ever saw, lived 
and roamed through them, perhaps for one short day of 
one thousand years, and died to leave room for others 
greater and longer lived than themselves. There were 
fires in the earth then, fierce enough to consume rocks, 
and earthquakes that made chasms, deep and wide as 
oceans, and heaved up ridges like the Alps by a single 
shock. Indeed, it is beyond all human conception to 
think of the physical tribulations through which the 
virgin world passed. And had the human mind existed 
to contemplate it, it would have been with surprise and 
sorrow at what appeared an infinite prodigality of 
waste. But God’s thought was there, and the chaotic 
elements were working out in the most orderly way His 
far-reaching purposes. It was not in vain that the 
wealth of vegetation rose and fell, and the earth groaned 
and heaved under volcanic agency. It is not long since 
one of those far-off thoughts of God, hid from the 
earliest ages, was discovered in the now commonplace 
coalfields underneath the ground. There lies the deposit 
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of those old giants of the primeval forést, and the 
tremendous earthquakes that took place before man 
lived to be destroyed by them, both kept the fuel safe 
for man, and made it in due time accessible. God’s 
thought and way that lay there before the present 
creation and so long inscrutable, is now revealed not 
merely in the common coal of your winter’s fire, but in 
the railways and steamboats that. could not have 
existed without it, and which carry civilisation and the 
Gospel swiftly to the ends of the earth. 

But God’s thoughts are not like ours in regard to 
the creation as it is. The French infidel who said he 
could have made the universe better than it is, was not 
much overstating the secret thought of common 
humanity. Over all the earth how many bitter com- 
plaints are made every day against God’s thoughts and 
ways in Nature! We would have made the polar 
regions warmer, and the tropics colder. We would 
have had no Winter in the seasons ; and no irregularities 
in the weather. The rain and sunshine would have 
come and gone in regular succession, and at regular and 
stated intervals. Our plan would have been a world 
with no irregularities on its surface, as smooth as an 
orange, with no hills for man or beast to climb wearily, 
no waste moorland, and no inconvenient rivers to cross. 
We would not have had the trees springing up anywhere 
they please, but arranged decently in rows. The coal 
and iron stone, and especially the gold dust, would have 
been patent on the surface. There would have been no 
storms and no floods to waste the produce of the field, 
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and no disease or canker worm to take it from the 
mouth of man or beast. If man’s thoughts were to be 
carried out, these and similar improvements would be 
made on earth below ; and in the firmament above, the 
stars would not be scattered in such wild confusion, 
but look neatly down on us in squares and circles. But 
God’s thoughts are not like ours, and they are higher 
than ours, and He doeth according to His will in the 
army of Heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth. How unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out! They are too high for 
us, and we can no more comprehend them than we 
can reach the heavens. But we have reason to be 
satisfied from what we do know, that He is good, 
and His tender mercies are over all His works, and in 
wisdom He has made them all. 

2. God’s thoughts and ways are higher than ours in 
regard to His Providence, or moral government of the 
world. He forms His plans by a different rule, and 
carries them out by methods different from ours. He 
reaches His ends by ways which we would think indirect 
and tedious, and often too by ways the very opposite 
of those which to our eyes seem the shortest, the safest, 
and the best. From past experience we know it as a 
fact that He often works out our welfare by crossing 
our purposes. We never reached the goal for which 
we started, but in a better way perhaps we have reached 
the gain that goal promised to give us. Or we have at 
length arrived at the land of our hope and inheritance 
by the way of the Red Sea and the Wilderness. It is 
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God’s thoughts and ways that have so often blasted 
your budding hopes, and agonised by want your 
hungering desires; made your best contrived schemes 
come to nothing, and your best efforts fruitless. His 
thoughts were higher than yours. .There was less of 
earth, and more of heaven in them. And if not now, 
you will one day thank God for taking His own course, 
and, however painfully, arresting yours; or perhaps 
when all things are revealed. you will heap imprecations 
on your own head for wilfully, stubbornly, brutishly 
persisting in your own thoughts and ways, in spite of 
long-continued strivings and pleadings of His Holy 
Spirit. ‘‘ How often would I,” says Christ, ‘‘ and ye 
would not.” 

If God’s thoughts were not different from ours there 
would be an entire change in the administration of the 
world’s ordinary affairs. There would be no dark 
mysterious Providences. All would be clear, and logical, 
and ruinous. The foolish and improvident would never 
be wealthy; and none but the dishonest would be 
poor. You would know a man’s character then by his 
clothing ; and his godliness by the abundance of the 
things which he possessed. There would be no need 
for courts of justice, fines, punishments, and prisons ; 
for then diseases would only attack lawbreakers. HExtor- 
tioners, violent persons, thieves, and murderers would 
pay their due penalty at once in the course of Providence 
by bereavement, sorrow, and pain; and all others, in 
whom the thought of man could see no wrong, would 
live prolonged lives of health, wealth, and happiness, 
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and then be quietly translated in some easy chariot, 
that they should not see death. I put it to you if it 
would be otherwise than this if man’s thoughts were in 
the place of God’s, and if His ways were no higher than 
ours. 

You have perhaps had a beloved child in agony on a 
sick bed. It was not your thought that laid it there. 
You saw nothing to warrant that suffering ; and your 
method would have been to give it instant relief. But 
God thought and did otherwise. He increased the pain 
until the sufferer was past enduring more. So has it 
been with many a desire of almost every eye. How 
many diseases would be healed this hour; how many 
agonies relieved ; how many tears dried up ; how many 
troubled minds get sleep to-night upon their beds, if 
God’s thoughts were not different from ours! When 
you see the virtuous in want and suffering, and the 
wicked in ease and affluence; the old and feeble 
remaining, and the young, vigorous, useful hands 
buried beneath the clods ; the widow without her only 
stay, and the wife with more children than she needs ; 
the gentle trampled on, and the froward riding pros- 
perously ; the man of modest worth neglected, and the 
man of mere empty self-assertion petted, enriched, and 
honoured,—you cannot think these things happen by 
chance, or under the government of a careless Deity, 
and you feel that His thoughts while different are higher 
than yours,—you cannot reach up to them; and you 
can only wait till God make His way plain to you upon 
the earth, or take you up to heaven to reach His thoughts 
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there. You have comfort enough under’ the darkest 
dealings of God’s Providence. His thoughts and ways 
are indeed like yours in so far as yours are good and 
merciful, excepting your ignorance. There is not a 
more pitiful father here, or a mother with more tender- 
ness. For He is good unto all, and His tender mercies 
are over all His works. He was working out a grand 
thought in Jacoh’s affliction, and Job’s distress, in 
Joseph’s disgrace, and Jeremiah’s lamentations,—and 
the patriarchs saw the sunshine of God’s thought gilding 
the retiring clouds of their adversity in the evening of 
their days. God has a grand thought in your trials too ; 
the watching and waiting, the sorrowing and suffering, 
“* the weariness, the fever, and the fret,” the bewildered 
brain, and crushed heart, and dull dead eye of despair 
that cannot weep,—by faith, these are but the necessary 
shading in the bright glorious picture of God’s intention, 
and if not here it will be seen hereafter. Lazarus did 
not see the brightness till he felt the blessedness of 
Abram’s bosom. By faith Paul said, “I glory in tribu- 
lations also.” And if we would be followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit the promises, 
we must humbly and meekly, as they did, subject our 
thoughts and ways to God’s. 

It may be here remarked also under God’s Providence, 
how unlike ours His thoughts and ways have been in 
regard to the composition of the Bible, and the promul- 
gation of its truth. We would have written the Bible 
off at once, by the same hand, and in the same style. 
God has done it at sundry times, and in diverse manners, 
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in far distant lands and ages, and in various languages. 
We would have done it with no seeming discrepancies ; 
but God has done it so that if any soul be insincere 
enough to be captious, he may get a hold, and be held 
also in the snare of his own contrivance. We would 
have been charitable enough to screen the faults of the 
good men in Scripture; we would have said nothing 
about David’s adultery, but God’s thoughts are higher 
and purer than ours. In the Bible of our making there 
would have been no want of meekness in Moses, or of 
wisdom in Solomon, or of courage in Peter, or gentleness 
in the beloved John. But God is a God of truth and 
honesty ; and not like coward man who cannot bear 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
God’s thoughts and ways in the composition of the 
Bible rebuke us when we fear the consequences of 
being true and honest. 
Again, in regard to the promulgation of the truth of 
the Bible He has employed means which man would 
have considered totally insufficient and useless. We 
expect great results only by means correspondingly 
great. But God makes the little one do the task of a 
thousand, and the small one mightier than a strong 
nation. He makes the stone, cut out of the mountain 
without hands, destroy the great golden image of the 
world’s idolatry. The shepherd lad slays the mocking 
Philistine of unbelief. The tentmaker makes Felix, 
crowned incarnation of the world’s profligacy, tremble. 
By poor men, without learning or influence, the Gospel 
was first preached, and prevailed mightily. And though 
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God has used men of great intellectual gifts, and large 
acquirements in science, learning, and literature, yet 
His cause has been mainly advanced by plain truths 
which almost anyone could -utter and everyone could 
understand. In human estimation, the dullest sentence 
in the dullest sermon, God has often made quick and 
powerful in the scorner’s heart. By lisping children, 
by obscure women in their quiet homes, by men who 
pray rather than by men who think, the meek ones of 
the world, God makes His Kingdom come, and His 
will be done on earth, and makes heaven ring with 
hallelujahs ! 

3. Let us now consider Giod’s thoughts and ways as 
differing from, and surmounting ours in regard to forgive- 
ness. It is mainly in this connection the text stands, 
and foliowing this thought we shall be led through to 
view the whole work of Redemption. It is pardon that 
is our first and chief need. It is for that the prophet 
enjoins us to seek the Lord while He may be found, 
and for that we are to call on Him while He is near. 
We cannot say we have no sin, and sin necessitates 
either pardon or eternal death. 

Notice (I.) that forgiveness is in itself a strange and 
difficult thing with us. But God delighteth in mercy ; 
and is always ready to forgive. His thoughts and ways 
are not like ours in regard to this. It does not come 
naturally to us. First of all there is a natural unwilling- 
ness,—and even when that is overcome there is a per- 
verse nature which renders forgiveness a hard and 
difficult task to do for the willing mind. It is easy to 
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pronounce the word pardon, and we are apt to think 
we give the thing itself when we are merely giving the 
syllables of it. We deceive ourselves, and others in 
this way. But it is not easy to clear the heart entirely 
of the grudge against our offender. It is there there is 
forgiveness, if it exists at all. To forgive is to feel at 
the thought of the wrong, or in presence of the wrong- 
doer, to feel in your heart exactly as if no wrong had 
ever existed. It does not consist in forgetting the 
wrong, or in letting it pass unrequited. You may 
forget, but there is no virtue in that. While your enemy 
sleeps he bears you no malice, but he is not changed to 
be your friend,—his malice merely sleeps with him, to 
wake again when he wakes. So to forget an injury is 
to let it sleep, not to forgive it. You cannot by an act 
of will forget anything, and, besides, in mere remem- 
brance of a thing there is no moral quality whatever. 
But a true, genuine forgiveness is when, before the 
injury has passed one step on the road to oblivion, and 
it stands boldly forth before the mind in its true character 
and proportions, the injured person in his heart feels as 
kindly disposed to the wrongdoer as if the wrong had 
never been. That is God’s way of forgiving. How 
different from ours. Malice is natural to us, and 
vengeance is sweet. We are secretly satisfied when our 
adversary is crushed. We are disinclined and slow to 
make even the appearance of forgiveness. You may 
have been impressed with God’s forgiving thoughts and 
ways sometime when reading the Bible, or in the 
sanctuary, and have resolved to act accordingly, but 
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when the moment came, and you met your enemy, the 
old animosity revived in your heart, or if the kindly 
feeling was still there, pride kept you from showing the 
light of it in your face, and choked the utterance of 
goodwill when it rose to be expressed. It is hard for 
us to forgive at all; but it is not so with God. It is 
natural to Him ; He delights in it. His heart is full of 
love even to us, who have so little of it to Him or to 
one another, and He shows it by His readiness to pardon 
every returning sinner. Vengeance is His strange work. 
He bears no grudge in His heart against us any more 
than that father did who ran to meet the prodigal and 
fell on his neck and kissed him. Thus, my fellow- 
sinner, He comes forth to meet you with a true, genuine 
forgiveness in His heart, and these words in His mouth, 
as if there were no other that could think or do the 
like, ““I even I am He that blotteth out thy trans- 
gressions for Mine own sake, and will not remember 
thy sins.” 

(1I.) But God’s thoughts and ways are not like ours 
in regard to the extent of His forgiveness. We can 
sometimes manage to forgive one or two offences ; then 
our patience is worn out, and our mercy exhausted. 
But so great a delight is it to God to pardon that He 
never wearies of it ; and every time the penitent sinner 
turns to Him, heaven rings with joy, because God is 
glad. If we forgive an offender this week, we regard it 
too soon if he needs forgiveness again the next. But 
- God’s thoughts are not like ours in that respect. For 
though we sin against Him every hour of the day, and 
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one week makes us guilty of as many sins as there are 
hairs on our head, yet God’s mercy flows as freely to 
the sinner of one hundred years as if it had only begun. 
He will abundantly pardon. If there be many sins 
confessed, there will be the more delight in granting 
them forgiveness. Again, we can forgive offences of a 
certain mild kind, but there are others so aggravated, 
because done with open eyes, and in spite of repeated 
warnings, that we cannot endure the thought of them 
passing unexposed and unpunished. Here also God’s 
thoughts and ways surmount ours as much as the 
heavens are higher than the earth. How often do we 
sin against the clearest light,—with the Bible in our 
hands,—even on our knees in prayer,—and in our 
holiest things, in public or private worship, or at 
the Communion Table! How often advised, corrected, 
reproved, and warned in regard to the same things! 
But God says, “Though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be as white as snow.” “Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners, of whom I am 
chief.” This leads us again to view God’s forgiveness 
as extending equally to all offenders. When rebels 
rise in earthly kingdoms some may be pardoned, but 
some must always pay the full penalty of the law. 
God’s thoughts. outreach the thoughts of human kings. 
He offers pardon to all. He puts it into every one’s 
hands who hears the Gospel; either to be accepted or 
thrown away. What have you done with your pardon, 
then ? Is it beneath your feet or pressed to your bosom ? 
It has been offered to every single soul as if that soul 
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were the only rebel in the world that néeded it. Let 
the thought both comfort and alarm you. It is com- 
forting to be assured that you personally, individually, 
are not left out of the range of God’s pardon; it is 
fearful to suspect that by your own hand you have 
hitherto been shutting yourself out. But the door of 
mercy is still open, the Lord is still near, and waiting 
to be gracious, if you seek Him while He may be found, 
even that affront offered to His forgiveness will be 
abundantly pardoned. In regard to the extent of it 
let your thought reach to its utmost in the effort to 
comprehend the height and depth, and length and 
breadth of God’s mercy, and even then you have only 
found the edge of the great infinite ocean of it. But 
let no impenitent sinner imagine that because God’s 
grace abounds, he need not be afraid ; as well may he 
think that because a kind Providence exists he may 
safely put his hand in the fire or leap down from 
the precipice. God’s forgiveness is as free to all as 
the air we breathe, but the soul must breathe it in 
or dies. 

(1TI.) God’s thoughts are not like ours in regard to 
the ground on which He gives forgiveness. Two found- 
ation stones compose this ground—faith in the sinner, 
and suffering in the Saviour. The human way of getting 
free from sin is, by good works, or by personal sacrifices. 
Man thinks he atones for yesterday’s extortion by giving 
a little in charity to-day; or by putting hooks in his 
flesh, or peas in his shoes, or flinging his children in the 
fire or water. Self-righteousness, or self-sacrifice, is 
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man’s way of salvation. But God’s way is by faith 
alone. This is the only ground on which He grants 
forgiveness. Faith in Christ ; faith in His sacrifice and 
good works, and not ours. This is a thought of God 
that never would have occurred to the human mind. 
Man never had known or conceived justification by 
faith—it was too high—had God not brought it down 
from heaven, and revealed it on the earth. And the 
object of faith—Christ and His sufferings—is another 
high thought of God. We are apt to think sin a light 
matter, easily atoned for by a little good behaviour or 
sacrifice, or a matter which God may easily wink at and 
pass by unpunished. But God looks on it differently. 
He can by no means clear the guilty. He is a just God ; 
and sin must have its wages—death. And the most 
marvellous thing of all is that He should pay those 
wages Himself, that He should be the justifier of the 
ungodly. What king ever left his throne to suffer in 
room of guilty rebels ?- No one ever thought of such a 
thing. The wise men of ancient heathendom thought 
the gods might somehow make peace with the virtuous, 
but it was never imagined they would suffer the slightest 
sacrifice even for them, how much less for the wickedest 
of men, how much less suffer and die even the death of 
the Cross for such! But the living God has said that 
His thoughts and ways transcend ours as the heavens 
do the earth ; and nowhere is the truth more wondrously 
seen than in Christ. This is the highest thought 
and crowning mystery of godliness, and the chief 
corner stone of your hope of pardon, that the blood 
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of Christ His Son cleanseth from ali sin. The 
penalty was all paid, the righteousness was wrought 
out, the work was done, Jesus did it, and did it all, “‘ it 
was finished’ upon the Cross on Calvary. Christ’s 
death is the ransom of your life, if you trust init. ‘“ By 
grace are ye saved, through faith,” and there can be no 
faith without repentance, and repentance God gives 
them who ask it. 

Before God’s righteousness was adequately revealed, 
it was a strange thought to man that the Saviour of the 
world from suffering and death should be a sufferer 
and die Himself. Man could not understand this. They 
looked for something like a muscular deliverer. A 
world’s King Saul, head and shoulders higher than 
other kings. Or they looked for a deliverer in some 
great teacher merely, who would lead them into all 
truth. But, alas! the wisest of men found that increased 
knowledge only gave them increased power of knowing 
their unhappiness. Yet they never thought of a Saviour 
in a suffering, atoning Lamb. Hence God’s thought in 
the Cross, in Christ crucified was to the Greeks foolishness, 
and to the Jews a stumbling-block. They contradicted 
God there, saying, “ If Thou be the King of the Jews 
come down from the Cross.” ‘‘ He saved others, Himself 
He cannot save.” But to us who believe, Christ 
crucified is the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation. Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men: and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men. ‘For My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways My ways, saith the Lord.” 
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(IV.) God’s thoughts and ways are not like ours in 
regard to the reason of His forgiveness. Why does He 
pardon us? Not because of necessity or convenience, 
or because of extenuating circumstances in our case. 
For He was under no obligation to pardon us, left to 
perish we would have been no loss to Him, and we 
had no claim whatever on His mercy. And why, then, 
has He purchased pardon so dearly for us, and made a 
covenant of grace with us, offering it freely ? For the 
simple reason that He loved us, and so loved us—His 
enemies—-as we never did our best friends, and as we 
never could have conceived any blindly affectionate 
earthly friend to do, far less the heart searcher, the 
Holy and Just One. Is there really anything amiable 
in us after all? Would any human being love another 
if all were known that passes through our minds and 
hearts every day ? That may be said even of persons 
in a state of grace; what, then, of those in a state 
of hardened godlessness, in which state we were 
when God first loved us. Is it not wonderful the 
stupendous height at which God’s thoughts and ways 
of love outreach ours; and is it wonderful that the 
contemplation of that love of God should have been the 
means of subduing and breaking the heart of many a 
sinner. When we think of it, there is something over- 
powering and melting in it. We are not so far lost, but 
that if we keep it in our minds at all, it will bring the 
worst of us to our knees ; yea, into the dust of contrition. 
He pardons with o’erflowing love. Not only treats the 
returning prodigal as if he had never erred, but clasps 
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him in the arms of His love with more fendness than 
ever could have existed had there been no transgression, 
saying, ‘“ This my son was dead and is alive again: he 
was lost and is found.” It is thus He is waiting to 
receive you and every human sinner; and the more 
vile you are in your own eyes, the’ more lovingly you 
will be welcomed if you seek the Lord while He may 
be found. ‘“ For My thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways My ways, saith the Lord.” 


A TEXT AND A HYMN FOR A 
RAINY DAY 


“As the rain cometh down and the snow—so shall 
My word be.’’—Isa. lv. 10-11. 


A suitable text for a wet wintry day. Virtually, 
Christ is the speaker here; and He speaks concerning 
Himself,—concerning His saving truth and teaching, 
His method and manner of imparting it. Elsewhere He 
is said to be “ like rain upon the mown grass ;” a text 
more suitable for a wet day in Summer time. j 

I can think of no case in Scripture where rain is 
spoken of disparagingly. It is always a welcome friend 
and benefactor. Nor is this due to a finer climate than 
ours, unless you mean the inward climate that affects 
the temper of the soul. The modern tendency to vilify 
the weather had not yet been introduced. Even pagans, 
in ancient times, were known to worship the raindrops, 
as they did also the sunbeams; and no doubt, there is 
a great deal of room in Christendom to-day for such 
paganism, if it would but visit us, with healing in its 
wings! ‘As the rain cometh down.” There is a 
change brewing. The sky has become overcast. It was 
clear, and radiant with sunshine, not long since. There 
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is a dark canopy above, of measurable height, instead of 
the uniathomed blue. From the gathering clouds the 
drops come, then the shower, and then the steady 
downpour. There is a mighty river rushing through the 
air,—a river spoken of by the old Hebrews as “ The 
River of God, which is full of water,’—and different 
from other rivers in this, that the drops do not amal- 
gamate. “So shall My Word be.” 

Human life is changeful, like the weather. Things 
which formerly delighted us, lose their charm; our 
supports and comforts, somehow, begin to lose their 
helpfulness: and were it not for the mercies that flow 
from above,—were it not for the fresh outpourings of 
grace which the faith of Jesus yields, we should be in 
sad plight and hopeless altogether. But if you look 
broadly over the full year, or over the globe, you will 
see that the weather is not so changeful as it seems. 
Indeed, it deserves to be complimented for its stead- 
fastness. The world has not a more faithful friend. 
We make our complaints and indulge our fears, but 
these only shew how provincial we are in our sentiments 
and ‘sympathies ; how thoughtless and ungenerous we 
can be ; and how blind to things which ought to provoke 
in us the spirit of deep thankfulness. Behind the 
variations of all climates and all weathers, there is a 
Something that never changes. What is it? It is the 
heart of God: the law of His love and goodness, which 
sends heat and cold, the sunshine, and the drought, and 
the refreshing rain,—which causes the grass to grow 
in the meadows, and up on the mountains,—which 
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never yet has left the earth without the witness of a 
bountiful table, spread with food convenient for man 
and beast. 

Human life, too, with its cloudy days of rain and 
dreary nights of howling tempest, with its visitations of 
east wind, to nip the tender buds of hope, and fragrant 
blossomings of joy,—human life, too, has the same 
Angel of Stedfastness, behind it and underneath, to 
order its affairs: ‘‘ The same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” “I change not: therefore, ye sons of Jacob 
are not consumed.” The emblematic rain tells us how 
gentle, how genial in manner, that Angel is. What 
does it tell us? It tells us there are lakes, and seas, 
and oceans of destruction held in suspense in the clouds 
above our heads: a power held there, awful and 
imminent beyond conception. But that dread power | 
comes down in drops, in morselets, with a subdued 
softness, with a miraculous leniency, with a Divine 
gentleness,—not to tear up the fruitful fields, and wash 
the soil into the sea,—not even to break the bending 
lily, or disturb the tenderest wayside flower, or hardly 
even to jostle one grain of dust against another. The 
floods above us in the firmament come down (to put it 
in a single word) in a Christ-like way, “‘ like rain.” ‘“‘ So 
shall My Word be,’—My Message, My Messenger : 
‘“* My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 

Then, also, there is the beauty of the rain, ‘and its 
impartiality. Falling rain is one of the loveliest 
spectacles in existence: not only because it is mother 
of the rainbow, that resplendent memorial and witness of 
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man’s hope and God’s faithfulness ; but ‘because of its 
own unspeakable charm, were we not so used to look on 
it in the light of our mere convenience or selfishness. 
Beautiful rain, as it comes straight down in the calm, 
with steady, measured pace ; or as we behold it in windy 
weather, aslant the landscape or the sea, maintaining a 
joyous rhythmic march, in company with gleams of 
intermittent sunshine! Symbol of Heaven’s impar- 
tiality : of the ungrudged freeness with which Gospel 
blessings are diffused : more especially when the shower, 
the mighty river of God, steals down insensibly, invisibly, 
in the form of dew, and is only known by the jewel 
drops which adorn alike the rose and the nettle,— 
sparkle not more beneficently on the fragrant white 
blossom than on the prickles of the thorn, or on the 
spider’s web! “So shall My Word be:” “ He sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust :” on the heart when 
it is kind, and when it is hard and dry: “ He maketh 
it soft with showers.” 

God’s grace in Christ Jesus is the soul of beauty and 
impartiality : it descends upon all flesh: it permeates 
the whole moral atmosphere of the world, like an invisible 
dew, to give the power for producing it wherever human 
life exhibits the faintest blossomings in well-being and 
in well-doing, in truth, in brotherly kindness, in charity. 
Multitudes there may be, not friendly to the faith of 
Jesus, who yet have this grace upon them, and they do 
not know it; and one of the saddest things you could 
think of is the case of those who rail against Christianity 
_ or the Christian Church, and yet owe to it everything 
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they have to be thankful for. It is the case of one who 
goes out of his way to slander the reputation of his 
mother: and she has been to him the best of mothers ! 
“* As the rain cometh down—so shall My Word be ”’ in 
the dark day of penitence; the day when the better 
part of a man’s nature rises in abhorrence of all the rest. 
There is a sense of something to be wiped out; some 
absolute need for reconcilement with himself, with his 
God, with his fellow-men. No one in that state can 
forgive himself; nor would be content though the 
whole world should forgive him. Help must come 
from the same quarter whence the rain comes on the 
“‘ dry and thirsty land, where no water is: “so shall 
My Word be,” upon the poor soul gasping for mercy : 
“it droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven upon the 
place beneath.” ; 
Again, there is bereavement, another form of the 
dark and cloudy day. But boundless are the comforts 
that flow into sad hearts through Christ Jesus; so 
much so, that one might almost welcome grief for the 
sake of the abounding consolations. In one of Shake- 
speare’s dramas, King Philip says to Constance: ‘“‘ You 
are as fond of grief as of your child ;” and this is her 
reply : 
“Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 


Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 
Then have I reason to be fond of grief.” 
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Nothing could be more true both to nature and to grace ; 
and we, in our Christian era, can afford perhaps to be in 
love with grief, can fondle and cherish it, in a manner 
whieh they could hardly dare to do, who in darker ages 
had not the distinct personality of Christ near them ; 
and did not know that He could weep, and could not 
help it. 
“Tn every pang that rends the heart, 
The Man of Sorrows had a part ; 


He sympathises with our grief, 
And to the sufferer sends relief.” 


Again, there is the day of ill-success. Some of the 
worthiest people are failures, and never will be anything 
else. They struggle on, doing their best, and don’t 
succeed. Now and then a gleam of fair prospect comes, 
but it soon vanishes: “ the rain, it raineth every day.” 
What does Christ say to such? He says that if the 
success they seek does not come, they can as well afford 
to do without it as He Himself could, who, in truth, 
was the biggest failure the world has ever seen,—if 
appearances are to be the test. Thus His Word, 
like soft music, or like dew, softer still, glides into many 
a sad heart, beset with fears, and speaks peace, with a 
most persuasive tenderness. “‘ All Thy waves and Thy 
billows are gone over me: yet the Lord will command 
His loving-kindness in the daytime; and in the night 
His song shall be with me, and my prayer unto the 
God of my life !” 

Finally, there is the day of old age, when the lid 
comes down, and closes all,—the coffin lid. Perhaps 
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you do not care to be reminded of that. And why not ? 
It is as though you would forget the two finest periods 
of the day, the sunset and the sunrise. Wherever a 
little child is, Heaven is not far off: the same is true 
wherever an aged disciple is,—Heaven is not far off. 
So that the closing of the lid means the uplifting of 
another. The glorious sunset, which we gaze upon, 
means sunrise elsewhere, still more glorious. And it is 
this sunrise, with the essential rain, that makes the 
Rainbow round about the Throne. ‘‘ Thou, O God, 
did’st send a plentiful rain, whereby Thou did’st confirm 
Thine inheritance, when it was weary.” ‘ Thy sun 
shall no more go down—and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended.”’ 

And now, having meditated on the text, let us unite 
our hearts in singing the 
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- Thy people, Lord, in days of old 

Passed thro’ the flood and found no harm: 
Encompassed in the cloud’s dark fold, 

They felt it as a father’s arm: 
So I, in the most dismal deeps 

Of life’s rough weather sent from God, 
Would trust the secret good He keeps 

In every soaking inch of sod. 


I see Thee in the falling rain: 
Thou speakest in the wintry blast: 
And tho’ no glints of sun remain 
None of Thy smiles are overcast : 
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This cold, mist-mantled atmosphere z 
Lends fervour to Thy love’s appeals, 

And softness to the sound I hear,— 
The rumbling of Thy chariot wheels. 


Oxen and sheep in pensive mood, 
Crouch close together and are dumb ; 
And in their nooks the feathered brood 
Weary for better days to come: 
And come they shall: this downright spate 
Is vested by supernal powers 
With mighty blessings far too great 
To come in intermittent showers. 


A blade of grass in every drop,— 
The misty-mirror of a feast: 
In sodden fields a wealthy crop 
Of comfort meet for man and beast: 
God’s prophet in the mantiing gloom, 
With messages beyond our dreams : 
Life radiating from the tomb: 
And God more gracious than He seems. 
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THE OPEN DOOR 


““ Behold I have sei before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it.’ —Rev. iii. 8. 


Every new day is an open door—of blessing, and no 
man can shut it.. We may by our abuse turn the blessing 
into something else not so good: but it is there, and it 
is a blessing come to us, fresh from God, and fragrant 
with His love, and His best wishes. 

The open door of To-day reminds us of the closed 
door of Yesterday: closed, and closed for ever. ‘I 
am He that shutteth and no man openeth.” The past 
day’s blessing has gone back to Heaven to tell how it 
has been received or rejected. The task is vain, and we 
need not attempt it,—to turn our face backwards and 
knock at the shut door: “ Lord, Lord, open unto us !” 
No: He never will. But He may do better than that. 
What better can He do? He can and will provide 
unstinted blessing for to-day and to-morrow if we be 
disposed to make good use of it. God’s goodness in the 
Open Door implies that we are doing something to 
deserve it. But let us think first of doors opened to 
meet our need rather than deservingness. God is 
always beforehand with us in all good things: antici- 
pating our prayers,—answering deep needs that never 
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enter into our prayers at all. “ He giveth to all men 
liberally, and grudgeth not.” 

There is the blessing of a good home, godly parents, 
teachers, friends, the Christian Church, the Sunday 
School. When we entered the world we had these to 
befriend us: and they formed a kind of open door of 
privilege ; and no man could shut it. We did not bargain 
with God for these: nor did we buy them by any merit 
of our own. There they were at the dawn of our intelli- 
gence, and before it: and we breathed in the benign 
influence of the Christian fireside long before we had 
any idea whence it came and how much we were indebted 
to a merciful God for it all: who thought upon us 
kindly before we thought of Him. How much the 
Christian fireside answers for was illustrated very 
beautifully to me not long since in the last moments of 
an aged disciple. On the threshold of her Father’s 
House above, she began lisping the simple hymns learned 
in childhood’s years in her father’s house below, such as 
“* Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me: bless Thy little 
lamb to-night :” and so Jesus did: I believe He was 
there at the bedside, and saying as He led her into the 
mansions of the blessed: ‘“‘ Behold I have set before 
thee an open door, and no man can shut it.” 

Greatest blessing of all is a Saviour, whom the grace 
of God provided before the world had grace enough to 
ask for it. The Gospel is an open door for the souls of 
the needy, not for the deserving. ‘‘ Ho, every one! 
Come ye to the waters :”’ an open door: and a blessed 


truth it is that no man can shut it. For men would 
10 
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have shut that door long ago had it been possible. 
Jonah would have shut it to the Ninevites, had God 
permitted. Even the beloved disciple would have 
shut it against true Christian workers, had not Christ 
Himself rebuked him: ‘‘ Forbid him not, for he that is 
not against us is for us.” It bears witness how much 
more merciful God is to men than men are to one 
another. Alas! numberless times, in numberless ways, 
by unwarrantable limitations, stipulations, and obstruc- 
tions put in the way of coming to Christ and joining in 
Christian fellowship, the Christian Church herself has 
departed from the simplicity and charity of her great 
Head, and would have shut the door many centuries 
ago had not the grace of God interfered to prevent it. 
Again, there is the general mercantile system of the 
world that gives nothing for nothing: keen, hard and 
fast rule, demanding that money’s worth shall not be 
given without the money: it would have banished 
divine charity from human breasts long ago, and shut 
out every hope of mercy, had not God pre-determined 
that through the Church (in spite of all her faults), and 
through all sections of His Church, the power invincible 
should come to open the door, and keep it open, in the 
face of every adverse influence: nor would gates of 
hell prevail against it. So that every man and woman, 
every boy and girl, giving personal adherence to the 
Christian Church, is helping to keep open a door which 
the World, the Devil, and the Flesh would fain shut 
altogether: the door of privilege, the inestimable 
privilege of a free salvation provided for all men. So 
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ness. There is a door of Privilege: there is also a door 
of Duty and Self-denial, which the same verse speaks 
of. “‘I know thy works,’”’—you are a worker, and I 
want to give you your reward: but it is such as you 
must deserve,—you must earn it by your fidelity and 
watchful diligence. 

What is a door? It is a means of arriving at some- 
thing: it leads into somewhere and somewhat. So, 
this door simply means that under God we have the 
opportunity of making or unmaking our own destiny, 
our own happiness, our moral growth, our Godward 
development, our full realisation of the purpose God 
had in creating us.. A great task, no doubt: but see, 
what sympathy there is for us, what help and encour- 
agement! ‘‘ I know thy works ;” and I know thyself : 
“thou hast a little strength.” It is the knowledge that 
knows everything : knows our weakness better than we 
do: He has to tell us how frail we are: “ thou hast a 
little strength.” But that is not the main thing. He is 
speaking to a sensitive downcast soul: too diffident to 
admit of any strength at all: I have none for this great 
task! And Christ’s answer is,—Yes, you have: you 
have more than you think: don’t be unjust to yourself, 
and say you have none: for J know better: “ thou 
hast a little strength,’”’—power to do better than you 
suppose, if you would only enter this door of oppor- 
tunity, and try. 

This, however, is only third part of the truth. The 
hesitating, timid disciple hears Him say further, “ thou 
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hast kept My Word:’’ your strength, such as it is, has 
not been altogether misused: some earnest attention 
you have paid to My Word, and in some degree you have 
obeyed it : you are a better disciple than you think you 
are. Jesus would not say that to a hypocrite: but He 
is not here dealing with hypocrisy, but with sincerity 
and simple-heartedness :—you are really a_ better 
disciple than you think you are: and I, with the 
knowledge that knows everything, have the right 
to tell you so: “I know thy works:” I know 
thyself: ‘‘ thou hast strength, a little: thou hast kept 
My Word.” 

And then He adds the finishing touch,—goes on to 
say there has been bravery as well as obedience: “‘ Thou 
hast kept My Word, and hast not denied My Name,”— 
in circumstances where there was strong temptation to 
do so :—You, faint-hearted friend, have ventured more, 
sacrificed more, for Me and My Gospel than you give 
yourself credit for: and I, with the knowledge that 
knows all, have the right to tell you so. You have 
displayed courage more than you think: and I want 
you to be more courageous still. You have obeyed Me 
to some extent: and I want to lift you into obedience 
higher and happier still. You have strength; but not 
the measure of it I would fain impart to you. And 
hence I set before you this open door of opportunity, 
that through discharge of plain Christian duty you 
may become stronger, more obedient, more valiant,— 
venturing and sacrificing more and ever more for My 
Name’s sake, and for the good of the world. 
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This is the kindly, charitable spirit which is essential 
to the character of Jesus, our great Master. He knows 
our frailty : He knows what strong temptations are, for 
He has felt the same: and He knows too what possi- 
bilities of undeveloped goodness lie in us,—what great 
and greater things we might do in His service if we 
would only try,—if we would only just not refuse to enter 
the open door set before us of present duty and oppor- 
tunity and consequent blessedness,—the blessedness of 
making our two talents other two, our five talents 
other five, our ten other ten. 


The Door stood open, and I entered in: 
Jesus was there, amid a motley throng 
Who kept the Wedding Feast with mirthful din: 
The ruby cup went round and jovial song: 
And in that Hall of Privilege ’twas mine 
To taste the water that was turned to wine. 


Another Door there was, wide open too: 

And He within, washing His servant’s feet: 
“That ye should do as I have done to you,” 

He said, when He had made the task complete: 
So then I took from His dear lips to mine 
Duty’s cold cup, and lo, it turned to wine! 


Another still—stood open like the rest: 
It brought me to the Garden’s lonely gloom, 
The ruddy drops, the groans that rent His breast, 
Shadowed in wine-cup of the Upper Room: 
Wherewith I touched these trembling lips of mine— 
Love’s cup of sweetest Sacrificial Wine ! 


“SERMONS IN STONES” 


“ Wisdom crieth without : she uttereth her voice in the 
streets: she crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
openings of the gates, in the city she uttereth her words, 
saying, How long ye silly ones, will ye love silliness ? 
and the scorners delight in scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge ? Turn you at my reproof: behold, I will 
pour out my spirit unto you: I will make known my 
words unto you.’ —Prov. i. 20-23. 


The great cathedrals in this country and on the 
Continent are in some measure an exemplification of. 
this. They speak for God: in their dumb way, they 
express the saving truth of God. There is but one name 
in their origin, and in their end,—the Name that is 
above every name. There can be no doubt that in 
medieval times the chief men in towns and cities did far 
more than we ever attempt to do in the way of making 
the value of Divine worship, and the value of a Christian 
life, conspicuous in the eye of the public, by means of 
works of art, exhibited in sacred buildings, or set forth 
here and there in the streets and market places. There 
can be no doubt also that on the Continent they are far 
beyond us in regard to this. They adorn their public 
places with an amount of care and skill, and ungrudged 
liberality, which we are strangers to on this side the 
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Channel: and a large proportion of the "subjects that 
enter into these adornments are Scriptural subjects. 
They are intended to purify and elevate the public mind 
in artistic taste and in true Christian living as well. 
Whatever the actual effect may be, it is literally true, 
what my text declares: ‘“‘ Wisdom crieth without : 
she uttereth her voice in the streets: she crieth in the 
chief place of concourse, in the openings of the gates.”’ 

In a certain Continental town there is a handsome 
bridge spanning a wide river: and on the ledges of the 
bridge there are marble statues and groups of statuary, 
placed at regular intervals, adorning the structure, and 
attracting the admiring gaze of the people as they pass 
to and fro. These statues are prized, not merely for the 
beauty which they possess in themselves, but also for 
the spiritual significance with which they are vested. 
They are true preachers of righteousness. They are 
sermons in stones. They are all different: and each 
one has some special feature and lesson of its own. 
They represent the many-sidedness of Christ’s character 
and work. Christ’s figure is the main feature in every 
one of them. Look here or there, look where you may, 
you behold Him: the same wonderful Personage: in 
each case presenting a different aspect to the eye of the 
beholder. In one He is the Shepherd, with crook in 
hand, and holding a contented little lamb in His bosom. 
In another He is the Sower, scattering the good seed 
from His basket. In another the Carpenter at His 
bench. In another He is the Fisherman dragging in 
the net with its haul of fish. And so on. 
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The statues are many in number: and they are 
intended to represent the various forms of human 
occupation: and at the same time to keep the great 
fact from being forgotten, that Jesus Himself is the 
chief worker in all work done,—that He is the Sovereign 
Working Man, the Sovereign Man of Toil, the great 
Head and Patron of every honest business carried on 
in this work-a-day world. That He takes part with all 
in all, like a true brother, and lends the divinest of 
tender sympathy to every man in his daily life and 
labour. The milkman, coming in from the country at 
break of day, looks up as he crosses the bridge, and 
seeing the great Master in the guise of a countryman 
like himself, goes on his way rejoicing. The old lamp- 
lighter (who is fast disappearing from the world 
altogether), going his round at dusk to light the lamps, 
or at dawn to extinguish them, looks up too, and sees 
the Light of the World, the Lamp-Bearer of Humanity, 
standing there, looking down on him with a smile, as. 
if to say, Friend, your lamp flickers and dies and needs 
replenishing : but the light I give is Eternal, uncreated 
light: I am the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, nor shadow of change. And as it is with 
these, so it is with everybody, young and old, high and 
low, in the crossing of that miraculous bridge. They all 
see themselves reflected, they all see their needs and 
cravings met, in some gracious aspect of the divine 
Redeemer. 

The children, with their satchels, on the way to 
school, see Jesus, with hands stretched out, in the act. 
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of blessing them: or see Him as a schoolboy, giving 
lessons to His teachers, as well as receiving them. The 
vinedresser looks up, and sees his Pattern. The soldier 
looks up and sees his Captain. The cripple, or the sick 
man, sees his great Physician. The hungry look up and 
see Him breaking the Bread of Life: and old age, bent 
with frailty, sees Him dispensing the Cup, and knows 
where to apply for wine of life to refresh the sinking 
soul. 

In the throngs that pass over that bridge you have 
an epitome of the busy world, with its struggles for 
subsistence, more or less desperate, its anxieties, its 
secret joys and triumphs, and still more secret sins and 
sorrows and heart-withering disappointments. And in 
that same many-sided tranquil Man, so mutely eloquent, 
everywhere meeting their upturned eyes, and looking 
down on them all with pitiful benignity, you have the 
sign and surety of the world’s ever-living Hope and 
Consolation. The bridge is like a Bible or a Gospel of 
sacred stones, more sacred than those on which the law 
of Moses was inscribed: and every stage, every phase 
almost, of human life is represented there, in beautiful 
and harmonious association with the life and character 
and saving work of Jesus Christ. 

In one place, He is Himself a little child in the arms 
of His mother: and you may be sure, no kind nurse, or 
mother, will ever pass that spot without stopping for 
a moment at least, to direct the notice of her frail child 
to that other Child, frailer still, and yet so mighty 
to save. In another place it is shown how Jesus 
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sympathises with men not only in their work, but in 
their pleasures too: it is the festive scene at Cana: and 
oftentimes when the bridge is gay with bridal flowers 
and vocal with the sweet murmur of best hopes and’ 
kind congratulations, as the marriage party passes 
along, the marble group reminds them of what took 
place in the little Galilean town long ago: and it is a 
great enhancement to their joy. 

Life’s checkered scene changes, and another party 
will be observed coming along, bearing their dead: and 
they too look up to some neighbouring group and are 
comforted, when they see tears on the face of Jesus at 
the grave of-Lazarus,—marble tears, but they know 
how far from being cold and hard is the heart of Him 
who could not only weep at the grave, but had the 
power to summon the tenant back to life and immor-- 
tality : and could make bereaved souls jubilant with 
the anthem: “‘ O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, 
where is thy victory ?” 

On the bridge, one marble in particular strikes the 
beholder with a deep purifying sense of sacred awe and 
solemnity. It has a startling effect on the passers by. 
The coarse expression, or the profane oath, sticks in the 
jester’s throat, when he sees it. The frivolous girl grows 
pale and trembles when her eye chances to fall on it. 
Many a rash youth is stayed in his course, many a 
thoughtless one led back to the piety of his home, by 
looking on it. Not seldom, at midnight, shrouded in 
night’s dark mantle, alone, in secrecy and silence, the 
poor penitent will come crouching to the spot, and pour 
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out there confessions, which none can hear, and none 
ought to hear, but Him, who is full of compassion, and 
ready to forgive. The marble I refer to represents 
Jesus doing the work, none else could do. He is the 
Lamb of God,—exceptional, unborn, uncreated,—-slain 
from the foundation of the world. There He hangs in 
His death agony: the Lamb of God, taking away the 
sin of the world. Of the busy crowds that go thronging 
by, not all are heedless: and some who would fain be 
heedless, dare not. The other statues are attractive 
and interesting: but this has an imperial power in it 
to arrest, to soften and subdue. The others appeal 
individually to some particular class or other: but this 
appeals to all classes. It appeals to Man: it appeals to 
the strictly human element in every man, woman, and 
child. It touches human nature in its central chord, in 
its central need,—its ever-abiding and everywhere 
abiding fear, and hope, and aspiration. 

And hence at certain times the people cluster about 
the spot in an abstracted kind of way, as though they 
had forgotten everything but their sin and their Saviour : 
a strangely-mixed crowd it is, in which the artizan and 
the merchant, the poor labourer and the polite scholar, 
the titled lady and her smal] domestic, the master and 
his servant, the teacher and his scholar, the discharged 
criminal and the judge who sentenced him, stand, 
it may be, side by side, and gaze with the same 
abstracted eagerness, as though the Divine Sufferer’s 
marble lips were speaking to them the words which 
the monument holds engraven on its base, ‘ Look 
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unto Me,-and be saved, all ends of the earth.” “TI 
will draw all men unto Me.” ‘‘ Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy-laden, and I will give 
you rest.” ‘Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” “I have finished the work 
Thou gavest Me.” 

Never, perhaps, in this world was there a better 
illustration of the text: ‘‘ Wisdom crieth without : she 
uttereth her voice in the streets: she crieth in the chief 
place of concourse, in the openings of the gates: in the 
city she uttereth her words, saying, how long will fools 
hate knowledge ?. Turn you at my reproof: behold, I 
will pour out my spirit unto you: I will make known 
my words unto you.” The adornments on that bridge 
are the fruit of an artistic mind, which not only could 
appreciate the Saviour for what He was in Himself, 
but could also, in particular, appreciate His universality, 
His suitability and perfect unfailing efficiency, to meet 
the necessities of the case in all varieties of human 
experience. 

Alas! as it was in the time when the Book of 
Proverbs was written, so is it to-day in that Continental 
town: the silly, the scornful, and the fools who hate 
knowledge, pass and repass, most of them, without one 
serious thought: without the slightest effort to see and 
hear and understand. This and that other may per- 
chance look up at the statuary here and there: but 
they do not see anything: the mind does not look up : 
it is preoccupied with something else : and the heart is 
already away forward at the desk, or in the store, or at 
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the stall of the artizan, or amid the murmurings of the 
market place. 

That unique bridge represents the path of life which 
we all are traversing: and the opportunities which we 
all have of living, or neglecting to live, the true life of 
God. Oh how much we need to have it impressed upon 
us, that the various lines of business occupying us, are 
brief at the longest: but we ourselves are not brief. 
There are a thousand things everywhere about us to 
stir our slumbrous memory, and make the voice heard 
of Him who is the toiler’s only friend, ‘‘ Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His Righteousness, and all 
these things will be added unto you.” We hear, as 
though we heard it not : we see the Crucified, as though 
we saw Him not. But there is a blatant version of that 
Gospel which we are prone to listen to, Seek ye first 
your pile of gold, and the good things it can buy, and 
then the Kingdom of God and His Righteousness will 
be added unto you,—one of the popular affirmations 
of the Devil which never can come true ! 

Thus is Christ the hope of each: and the hope of 
all : numbering the hairs of the woolly-headed African 
with not less serious and kindly interest than He presides 
over the destiny of European empires, and binds the 
whole human family in brotherhood, true and indes- 
tructible. My brother, my sister, your individual burden 
of to-day is His: and He shall sustain thee. Your 
weakness is His, more than it is yours. Your escape, 
how impressively His Cross and Crown declare, your 
escape, your deliverance, is His, first and foremost, 
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before it is yours! “In all things made and tempted 
like His brethren, that He might be a merciful and 
faithful High Priest in things pertaining to God.” 
“We are complete in Him.” ‘We are more than 
Conquerors, through Him that loved us.” 


THE LIGHT NOT LIT AT RANDOM 
NOR IN VAIN. 


“No man when he hath lighted a candle covereth 
it with a vessel, or putteth it under a bed, but setteth it in 
a candlestick, that they which enter in may see the light. 
For nothing is secret that shall not be made mani- 
fest, neither anything hid that shall not be known and 
come abroad. Take heed therefore how ye hear ; for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given: and whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he 
seemeth to have.’ —Luke viii. 16-18. 


These three sentences are not mere fragments ; but 
representative, containing the substance of what we 
may reckon a great discourse of Jesus, and knit closely 
together in spiritual meaning. In the first is THE LIGHTED 
CANDLE, in the second THE DISCLOSURE, in the third 
THE WARNING. 


I. THE LIGHTED CANDLE. 


After explaining the Parable of the Sower, Jesus 
brings in a new parable of a man lighting a candle and 
putting it in the position where it will be most useful. 
A certain husbandman is expecting strangers to visit 
him. ‘They have delayed coming till after sunset. It 
is now dark, and getting late. He wishes to give them a 
- hearty welcome. He wishes also to let them know 
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that. When they come to his door, he would like there 
should be light enough to let them read welcome in his 
face, and to let himself see that there was no doubt in 
theirs. He would not like them to stumble on his 
threshold for want of light ; nor would he like them to 
stand not knowing whether it was a friend or a foe that 
was coming to meet them in the dark. 

He has a candle in the house ; and having lighted 
it, he is not so mad or foolish as to place it under the 
bench on which his guests are to recline at supper ; or 
under his seed basket, or the vessel in which he measures 
out his corn. He brings out the very thing made for the 
purpose ; and fixing the candle in it, he so places the 
candlestick that the light shall both lead the strangers 
to the house, and gladden them when they enter it. 
They will be drawn towards the light ; and coming to 
it, they will see at once, by the friendly face, and the 
wellspread supper table, and all things ready for them, 
that this is the very house, and this is the very friend 
they were searching for. Jesus says to His disciple now, 
as He did then—i. you are God’s lighted candle ; ii. you 
are on your candlestick ; ii. you are expected to be a 
guiding light to bring in souls to God, and to be service- 
able to those who are already in. 

I, You are God’s lighted candle. He has gifted you 
with just such light as multitudes of your fellow-men 
need. They don’t know, to the extent you do, how 
gracious the Lord is: how hospitable He is: what 
wondrous provision He has made for their relief and 
comfort. What an amount of knowledge you have 
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He is, what He has done, and means to do! Concerning 
yourself, what you are, what you have been, what you 
may become; concerning sin, its guilt, its danger, its 
deceitfulness ; concerning the way of being saved from 
these! All that knowledge is God’s light,—He is the 
Fountain of it, and He has made you a vessel of it. You 
are God’s lighted candle. . 
2-H. You are on your candlestick. Wherever you 
spend your life, in whatever lawful occupation you are 
engaged, you are on your candlestick. It is not only 
a place for shining ; but it is the place for your shining. 
It is your candlestick. You will often be tempted to 
conceal your light through shame, or covetousness, or 
fear of man; and to justify yourself, by thinking that 
if you were in altered circumstances, in such and such 
company, or in such and such situation, you would let 
it shine. But as things stand you cannot. You don’t 
do it; nor intend to do it; moreover, you may think 
it hardly right that you should be expected to do it,— 
in present circumstances. 

Thus are you charging God with falsehood, or with 
foolishness, as though He had placed His candle blunder- 
ingly underneath the basket, or the bench! How many 
have been who, with God’s light in them, refused to 
hide it, or let it be hid! They made no bugbear of their 
circumstances. So it was with the prophet Daniel, 
with Stephen, with Paul, with George Wishart, John 
Brown of Priesthill, and the whole host of those who in 


our own, or other lands and ages, suffered the 
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spoiling of their goods, were tortured, sawn asunder, 
submitted to the rack, and thumb-screws, and fire and 
sword, and teeth of lions, rather than let God’s light in 
them be extinguished, or concealed. Without doubt, 
God sets His candle in the candlestick. 

5. TE. You are to be light-bringers to the unenlightened. 
It is a dark world,—not merely in heathen lands: there 
are souls around you who do not love and fear God— 
why? Simply because they do not know Him well 
enough. The light that gladdens you, is needed to 
gladden them; they might get it, where you have got 
it, in the Word of God, in the House of God, but they 
will not choose to come for it,—and it is expected that 
you will convey to them what they will not take the 
trouble to come for. Many are in the light, but not of 
it. It has not shined in their hearts. You come in 
contact with them every day: and they are waiting to 
see the graciousness of God’s character revealed in the 

aera of yours. 


Il. THE DISCLOSURE. 

This is as it should be, says the 16th verse ; it is as 
it shall be, says the 17th: ‘‘ For nothing is secret that 
shall not be made manifest ; neither anything hid that 
shall not be made known and come abroad.”’ 

The first part of this verse, we may suppose, refers 
to what is of a hidden nature; and the second part to 
what is intentionally hidden. Some things are of the 
nature of roots, secretive, under the surface ; some are 
of the nature of fruits, above the surface; but if 
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ill-gotten or evil fruits they are purposely kept beneath 
it. Now the teaching of this verse is, that both kinds 
of these secret things shall inevitably be made open and 
manifest. The good man’s light, in spite of modesty, 
or any other hindrance, shall appear ; and the bad man’s 
darkness, in spite of all his cunning lying, shall have 
the same privilege of making itself known. There are 
these two classes referred to in this verse: good men 
with undiscovered light ; and bad men with undiscovered 
darkness. If a man is thoroughly good, he must ever 
be so, for the most part, in secret: the inward grace 
is stronger than the outward expression of it leads 
us to believe. He is often strong in faith, fervent 
in love, moved by pure and lofty aspirations when 
it is not known to any but the Father which seeth 
in secret. 

Again, a good man does much in secret that nobody 
knows. His family and friends,—his church, his 
country, are indebted to him for thousands of secret 
’ prayers, and secret services and charities, which they 
know nothing of. Now all that secret goodness will 
one day spring to light, and get its reward. To some 
extent it may be in the present life. We often see a 
man’s character brought out splendidly before the 
public by what may seem a mere accident, and it 
shines all the brighter because the man is now seen 
to have been acting in the same virtuous way unob- 
servedly for years. But if not here, the good man’s 
light will be discovered hereafter,—in that brief period, 
when man’s judgment of results, as we are led to 
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expect, will meet with curious reversal,—the last first, 
and the first last ! 

In the end, it is likely, the foremost rank of God’s 
children will be composed of those whose light fell, and 
was hardly noticed as it fell, on some sequestered path, 
such as the widow of two mites walked in, and the good 
Samaritan. You are to avoid these two opposite errors, 
—of being ashamed of your light when you know men 
see it; and of neglecting your light when you know (or 
fancy) that men do not see it: “for nothing is secret 
that shall not be made manifest.’’ But there is reference 
here also to bad men with undiscovered darkness : 
“neither anything hid that shall not be known and 
come abroad.” It is a truth readily acknowledged, but 
too often forgotten, that wickedness never prospers, 
nor ever can, in the nature of things. The evil man 
will not come to the light lest his deeds should be 
reproved ; but he shall come to the light whether he 
will or no. This is not a matter that depends on a 
man’s willingness. It is a law of the universe that every 
secret principle shall evolve itself and come abroad. 

What is thunder and lightning, but something secret 
in the clouds, coming abroad before our eyes and in our 
ears ? What is the earthquake, but something in the 
earth’s heart made known upon the surface 2? What is 
all that array of vegetation by which the world is clad 
in the fruitful seasons, but invisible seeds and roots 
rising into the common daylight from their gloomy 
hiding-places in the grave? So is everything made 
manifest, in its season; however long and deeply 
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hidden, it must come abroad and be known,—only it 
must ripen first. It works away inwardly until! it is 
matured; and then there is a revelation, not only of 
the result, but of the hidden process also by which it 
has been come to. Man’s heart is not exempt from this 
natural universal law. It is under the strictest necessity 
of yielding up, some day or other, all that has ever 
been hid in it. And whoever conceals wickedness there, 
and hopes to escape detection, is playing the fool, as 
surely as if he tried to destroy a seed by planting it in 
the ground ; or a fish by plunging it in the water. Not 
only will the evil things be exposed, but also the foolish 
underhand contrivances to conceal them. ‘‘ Take heed, 
therefore, how ye hear,” says Jesus. 


Ill. THE WARNING. 


It is a warning lest we fail to make good use of what 
God has given us. Verse 16—the Divine expectations 
of us are most reasonable: verse 17—there is a need-be 
and certainty of a heart-searching test: and now, in 
verse 18, it is shown how profitable that testing process 
will be to the honest hearer, and how disastrous to the 
one who is not honest. ‘“‘ For whosoever hath ”—hath 
what ? The credit of using well what God has given 
him. “To him shall be given’’—given what? Still 
more of that which he has used so well; with all its 
resultant blessedness. ' 

This man has no need to fear any test; for if Christ 
be formed in him, the application of the test will only 
bring out the fact more conspicuously—it will only 
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bring out “‘ his righteousness as the light, and his judg- 
ment as the noonday.”’ But, on the other hand, “ who- 
soever hath not ’”—hath not dealt honestly with God’s 
enlightening grace, “‘ from him shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to have,’—the false appearances 
whereby he may have deceived both himself and his 
fellow-men. 

Go out to the woods, when the Summer sun begins 
to shed its potent influence. To every tree that hath a 
sound root, shall be given new strength and loveliness. 
But if there be any tree that hath not—sowndness at the 
root, from that tree will be taken even that which it 
seemeth to have. The same influences of the sky that 
are a blessing to others, will prove a curse to it, until 
there remain not one of these signs of life, and health 
which at present, it may be, give it adornment, and 
deceive the eye. It is in this way we human souls wait 
the coming of That Man by whom God will judge the 
world. 

To you, who sincerely love the light, and do your 
best to walk in it, and diffuse it (though your faith and 
obedience be only as bruised reed and smoking flax),— 
yet to you, His coming shall be as the morning, and His 
voice like morning songs. It will be no day of wrath to 
you, but the brightest and best you have ever known ; 
when perfect love will cast out fear, and every godly 
hope you have ever cherished will be surpassingly ful- 
filled. Let your light shine. Never yet has the truth of 
God gone forth from you, for the good of your fellow- 
men, to the extent that was reasonable. You have 
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restrained speech, when it became you to speak a word 
of counsel or encouragement to some faint-hearted or 
faltermg brother. You have withheld that which was 
meet. when it was in the power of your hand to do it: 
misrepresented God’s character by the perversity of 
your own. In the name of God, and by the help of 
His all-available, and all-sufficient grace, arise and 
shine, and so shine that men may glorify your Father in 
heaven. 


OVER-ANXIETY: ITS CAUSE, AND 
ITS CURE 


Luke xii. 22-31. 


To put it simply—the cause is an undue craving for 
more; that is covetousness, a greedy, grasping dis- 
position,— what every one acknowledges to be the 
besetting sin of our time: the opposite of a contented 
and thankful spirit. No doubt there is a craving for 
more that is perfectly natural and wholesome: but as 
a rule, the keen craving which agitates society is not 
that: it is the natural and wholesome thing driven to 
excess, until, like a cancerous growth, it becomes a. 
virulent disease, with its roots deep, and its results. 
sorrowful and ruinous, to the last degree. 

Comparatively, the times were quiet and restful 
when Jesus lived and taught ; and yet the over-anxiety, 
as He witnessed it then, drew from Him these warnings. 
and admonitions. What would He have said had He 
lived in our time, and witnessed the fierceness of the 
competitive struggle, as it exists around us with all its 
perplexities and untold miseries! Two things are 
certain : one is this,—that the time is not gone by when 
these ancient admonitions are needed and urgently 
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called for : the other is,—that these ancient admonitions 
are the certain and only cure for our social and industrial 
miseries ; it is absolutely true that if they were prac- 
tically followed, they would at once put an end to the 
deplorable strifes and strikes which are so rampant 
throughout Christendom, and in almost every business 
circle of the civilised world to-day. 

Would that the Business world with Christendom 
itself, and Imperial Parliament too, would spare a little 
of its anxious thought, and bend it for a little while’s 
rational consideration, upon Christ’s teaching here ! 
There is no passage in all Scripture, in all literature, more ae 
easily turned into ridicule than this: and yet (as the 
best things always are the most easily abused), no 
teaching can equal this in the subiimity of its truth and 
reasonableness. There used to be, in our House of 
Commons, a devout man, who could subdue that House 
. into silent awe, by quoting some Scripture passage or 
Scripture principle. Perhaps, not even he, were he 
there now, would venture to suggest Christ’s sovereign 
remedy for existing troubles,—or if he did, would 
not meet with a tremendous outburst of derision. 
And yet,,as-I~have~said,, Christ’s teaching is the very 
sublimity of good sense and practical sagacity. 

Let us see what that teaching is. Jesus here is a 
speaking chiefly, perhaps, for the benefit of the struggling 
poor. He has just spoken the parable of the rich fool : 
for the benefit of the rich. They may find it hard to 
keep body and soul together: to keep the wolf from 
the door: so, they are tempted to think that “‘ more”: 
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would make them happier, and “further more’’ would 
make them happier still—and thus the coveteous spirit 
is begotten, and grows to be overpowering and tyrannical. 
But that, says Jesus, is not the way out of the difficulty. 
The true way of deliverance lies simply in being more 
rich towards God,—more faith in Him, more love, more 
strict obedience, more reliance on His sovereign will and 
wisdom ; more patient and contented submissiveness, 
to what seems to be His providential ruling, in the 
temporal lot assigned us. This is the general principle 
which the Master lays down here. 

The whole passage consists of an exhortation: and 
six considerations supporting it. The exhortation is,— 
Don’t distress yourself about food and clothing: and 
these two, we are to suppose, stand as representative of 
everything in the temporalities of life. There may be _ 
some, who in practice, though not in theory, take 
““no thought ” to mean, be thoughtless, or don’t care. 
Theirs is an attempt to make piety a substitute for 
thrift : an excuse for indolence. A man may suppose 
that because he teaches in the Sunday School, or is 
engaged in some other religious work, his business will | 
flourish the better whether he attends to it or no. “I 
take no thought,” he says. But it is likely that Provid- 
ence in that case, and deservedly, will take no thought 
for him! No: it is on the very ground of forethought, 
prudent calculation, and rational activity, that Jesus 
exhorts His disciples to cast all anxiety, or vexing 
thoughts, from their minds. Let us now consider the 


six arguments by which He supports that exhortation. 
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I. The first argument is, that anxious thought ig | 
unreasonable. It seems to forget how much God has 
given already. He has given two great things,—life, 
and a living body. The gift of life is a stupendous gift. 
How much less it must be, to supply food for sustaining 
it? That is the first argument of Jesus here: “Is not 
the life more than the meat: and the body more than 
the raiment ?” What a marvellous thing the human 
body is! with all its delicate and complex functions 
and operations so infinitely minute: and yet so well 
adjusted, each to each, that they produce that uniform 
and godlike harmony, that Temple of God, which we 
call the human frame! Such is the human body: 
what then does the human being—who is supposed to 
be rational—say to it when we ask, Who made it ? 
God made it and gifted it: to whom, therefore, it can 
be no greater matter to furnish it with food and clothing! 
Such is the argument of Jesus here,—clear and 
simple: there can be nothing in the way of supporting 
life so great as the act of originating it : and the Creator 
of a body so fearfully and wonderfully made can be at 
‘no loss to provide clothing for it. For a believer in God, 
for a Christian disciple to be over-anxious under such } 
conditions, is surely to be unreasonable. Jesus proceeds 
to use another argument. — a 
II. It is unnatural : {against the teaching of Nature. | 
Nature herself, if we would look and learn aright, 
teaches us to be quiet and trustful. ‘‘ Consider the 
ravens :” and probably at the moment a couple of 
them passed in sight of His audience. The raven, a bird 
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of ill omen, was one of the commonest and greediest 
fowls in the East: found everywhere, and never found 
satisfied with food, or destitute of it. Look and learn, 
says Christ. These creatures don’t provide for them- 
selves: they pick up what they laid not down: they 
eat what they never laboured for: they are not thrifty, 
and make no provision for the Winter: and yet no man 
ever found one of the hosts of them dying for want of 
food: God feedeth them: how much better are ye than 
the fowls ! 

But the fowls are only one small section of the great 
family of living beings, which get their meat from God, 
without toil or anxiety : a special Providence watching 
over each: and not one ever falling to the ground 
without His will! We call it wonderful: but it is the 
commonest fact existing since the Creation : so common, 
we seldom think of it,—hardly even notice it: else we 
should be less burdened with anxiety. These are fed, 
which neither work nor pray for food: will not He feed 
us, who sincerely do both? God made us for work ; 
not for anxiety. 

III. In the third place, Christ argues that the 
anxiety, at any rate, is quite unavailing. Your anxiety 
does no good ; can no more bring help, than it can add a 
cubit to your stature. Suppose you get food by it, you 
are in as great a strait as ever ; for unless by the inter- 
ference and blessing of God, your food will not one whit 
benefit you! Of yourself, you will not grow an inch, or 
live a moment longer by it. It is not food that sustains 
you; but the blessing of God accompanying it. So that 
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you may vex and perplex yourself to the utmost,—you 
may get and feed on the richest fare, and yet grow 
nothing in strength or stature by it all. You think 
it is harder to get food than to use it after it is got; 
true: but then, you cannot do. the easier of the two 
things ; and why vex yourself in the attempt to do the 
harder ? 

Not in the meat, nor in the eater, but in God lies the 
increase. Not the most anxious about temporal things, 
has most enjoyment in his possessions. The strongest, 
healthiest man is not likely to be the one eaten up with 
anxiety about his food. If he could add a cubit to his 
stature, or a year to his life by his anxiety, he might 
have some recompence, but he cannot; and what 
avails then the tear and wear of his trouble of heart and 
brain ? Let him have the food in his hands, it seems the 
very least thing now to get good from it; and he may 
think he can do that withcut the help of anyone; but 
no! God must bless it even in his mouth, or it will do 
him more harm than good. The conclusion from all this 
therefore is, that if we must rely on God to do the very 
least thing for us, to make our food profitable even 
after we have eaten it, why should we imagine, why 
should we act, as if our anxiety could be of any avail in 
the procuring of the food? “If ye then, be not able 
to do that thing which is least, why take ye thought A 
for the rest ?” - 

IV. In the fourth place, Jesus argues that if anxious ) 
care avails not, it is quite unnecessary that it should 
try (verse 27). The question in the previous two verses 
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was: what can your anxiety do for you? The answer 
is, It can do nothing. Here the question is, What can 
God do for you, without any undue anxiety on your 
part ? The answer is,—Everything !_ Here again Nature 
is appealed to, to teach us: in the former case to show 
us the thoughtless ravens well fed ; here to show us the 
careless lilies well clothed. Let us consider that modest 
flower, with its fair, white drooping head. If pale, it 
is not with anxiety ; if its head droops, it is not with a 
weight of cares ; if not strong, its strength has not been 
spent in the effort to be clothed. To toil, it has never 
learned ; and its fine raiment was not spun by itself, 
but in the factory of Heaven. God made it grow; and. 
it grew calmly and quietly ; it was fed and clad easily, 
without the least distraction. It had enough for every 
day; and it left each to-morrow to take care for the 
things of itself. ; 
Well, then, with what result? There it stands, 
more gorgeously arrayed than the most sumptuous 
monarch that ever lived! What an amount of care and 
toil it must have taken to set forth Solomon “ in all his 
glory |’ And yet, one of these wild flowers—any one— 
but there is but one Solomon in a world’s history,—but 
any one of these countless wayside flowers is fairer, 
infinitely fairer, and more richly clad than he! But, 
after all, the lily is but grass ; and such common grass 
that instead of being cultivated for the poor man’s 
garden, it is cut down as fuel for his fire! ‘If then, 
God so clothe the grass,” will He not, without any 
undue, needless thought of yours, ‘‘ much more clothe 
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you, O ye of little faith! Your anxiety can avail 
nothing in any case; why then, in these circumstances, ) 
should it try ? 

af have. thus briefly reviewed the first four arguments 
of Jesus lagainst over- anxiety : st it is unreasonable : it ) 
is unnatural: it is unavailing: it is unnecessary. The 
fifth and sixth remaining arguments may be taken 
together: the fifth (verses 29, 30), it is the mark of a 
heathen to have many cares: the sixth (verse 31), it 
is the mark of a Christian to have only one. What an 
amount of spiritual truth is in these words of Jesus : 
‘‘ All these things do the nations of the world seek 
after: and your Father knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things.” 

“¥% The argument is, that those who worship the 
true God, and yet have many cares, worship Him in a 
heathenish way. . They acknowledge Him as their 
Father, and yet practically take Him to be more stupid 
than themselves. Just as it is with many of the heathen 
who have to protect and care for their god, instead of 
their god caring for and protecting them! They get 
some stick, or stone, or hollow tree; and after carving 
it into some. similitude, they carry the helpless thing to 
its place, set it up, and bow the knee to it. They have 
done everything for their god: and what can their god 
do for them? You might expect such as they to be 
overloaded with anxious cares. 

But Christ tells us, that in our anxiety there is an 
implied reproach on the living God, as if He could neither 
see, nor hear, nor understand,—as if He were no better 
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than one of these images of wood or stone. It is the 
mark of the heathen to have many cares. 

“WINIt is the mark of a Christian to have only one: 
verse 31. ‘‘ But rather, seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” This care is the cure or the preventa- 
tive of every other; and it is the one thing that marks 
the true Christian,—that makes all true Christian 
disciples a peculiar people. They should be very different 
from other men in their joys and sorrows,—in their 
hopes and fears. Only let the first thing come first ; 
and all else falls into due place and order after that. 
What is the first thing? What is man’s chief end ? 
To glorify God; to honour and serve Him, as revealed 
to us in Jesus Christ,—merciful and gracious,—a God of 
love and truth and righteousness: a sympathising and 
Saviour-God. To be loyal to His will in everything ; to 
acknowledge our business as His business,—our strength, 
and soul, and substance as His: this is to seek first, the 
thing that is first. To do this is to live for God: and as 
truly as we live for God, God lives for us. It does not 
mean that He is bound to give us an easy and untroubled 
life in this world; but it means that He will give us 
what is good, what is best, what is really needed ;—and 
in our patience we possess our souls. He will support 
us in this world as long as He needs us ; and when our 

\ work is done, our going hence will be going home. 

\“" This is the final point to which Jesus brings His 
argument and His appeal: turning our natural covetous 
ness, our natural craving for more, to good account,— 
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in the direction where it may be exercised without 
blame,—not only so, but with the highest permanent 
good, and the purest of Divine blessedness. Let us 
covet the best things. Let us put the first thing first. 
We have a heritage of freedom from care, if we be 
careful only to covet the friendship of God; and cling 
to Jesus as just the Saviour that we need. What a 
change it would bring about all through society, all 
over the commercial world, if this simple teaching of 
Christ were laid to heart and followed out in all fidelity ! 
And the beauty of that teaching is, that it does not 
encourage the expectation that miraculous interferences 
will happen to us; but it is entirely based on what is 
natural and rational in the ordinary course of things. 
Our faith, in that sphere tried, always comes out 
triumphant in the end. 

And notice, in what charming and memorable way 
the old Hebrew hymn writer sets forth, in different 
Oriental style, but essentially the same thing which 
Jesus here sets forth, many centuries later. ‘“‘ One 
thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek 
after; that I may dwell in the house of the Lord 
all the days of my life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, 
and to enquire in His temple. For in the time of trouble 
He shall hide me in His pavilion: in the secret of His 
tabernacle shall He hide me: He shall set me up upon 
a rock.” Again,—What could be more delightful than 
this other old-fashioned way of putting the same 
thing? “ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 


neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labour of 
12 
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the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat ; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall 
be no herd in the stalls ; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 


A RIGHT-HAND HOLD OF THE 
OMNIPOTENT 


“T the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, saying 
unto thee, Fear not, I will help thee.” —Isaiah xli. 13. 


Human life on earth is one long conflict with fear, 
of one kind or another. In some form it is scarcely 
ever absent; and the forms are multitudinous. If you 
get one kind soothed down, some other kind is sure to 
rise immediately ; fears of the present, or of the future, 
—temporal, or spiritual—personal, or respecting those 
whom we love. Hosts of them are groundless fears ; 
there is not the least occasion, or there is very little 
occasion, for them. But still, while they last, we do 
not. know but that they are real; and at anyrate, the 
affliction which they bring is a real affliction. Some of 
the best natures are the greatest sufferers in this respect. 
Their fine-strung sensibilities are easily touched ; 
consequently, by apparently trifling things, they are 
raised to very high enjoyment ; or cast down into very 
deep misery. Sometimes, whilst in reality, they have 
a velvet path to walk on, they don’t enjoy it at all, 
but their oversensitive mind being beset by imaginary 
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fears, they are in perpetual unrest, and their path as 
comfortless, as though, to bare feet, it were paved with 
thistles. 

Now, of whatever kind the fear may be, we are 
assured, there is a sympathising and capable Friend, 
who knows all about it,—who is above all fear Himself, 
—and when He takes us by the right hand, saying, 
‘* Fear not, I will help thee,’—-He means us to have the 
same freedom from anxiety that He Himself enjoys. 
It is as if He said, here is My hand; take hold of it ; 
grasp it firmly ; and you have no more cause for dread 
or anxiety than I have. This holding of the right hand 
is characteristically a fatherly act. It is what a father 
does to his child, when the child can hardly walk, or 
can hardly even attempt it, without falling; or when 
some danger enters into the poor child’s ignorant fancies. _ 
You hear it said, sometimes, that the Fatherhood of 
God was not known, or little known, to the Hebrews of 
the Old Testament : learned men have held it to be so : 
and yet, any common reader, with only a touch of 
imagination, may see, distinctly, all through these old 
Scriptures, that if the word “‘ Father” is not literally 
on every page, the idea itself is there, as in my text, 
most clearly and emphatically. 

In religion we suffer more than we can think of by 
not having been born in the East. So hard, and literal, 
and spiritually dim, the Western mind is as compared 
with the Oriental. And hence, the finest things in the 
Bible, the things which an Oriental discerns in a moment, 
are either a total blank to us, generally speaking, or 
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Chinaman, no Japanese, no Hindoo, would fail to see 
the image of the Unseen Father, and the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, on almost every page of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is this, indeed, that forms the solid basis, 
and essential unity, of the Books and teachings of the 
Bible, as a whole. e.g., How wide the difference, as 
regards time and other circumstances, between Isaiah’s 
prophecy and Matthew’s Gospel!—and yet, what 
perfect harmony, in underlying sentiment, there is 
between the prophet’s word here, and that of the New 
Testament evangelist, when he records the words of 
Jesus to His disciples—‘“‘Take no thought; your 
Heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have need 
of, before ye ask Him.” “I, the Lord thy God, will 
hold thy right hand: fear not, I will help thee.” 

What, then, is there to be afraid of 2? What help is 
needed ? That again is a thing you can hardly get the 
practical man to understand, in our clime and in these 
days. With all our wonderful achievements, our modern 
movements, and improvements, and scientific appli- 
ances, the ordinary man amongst us sees no reason at 
all to be alarmed about anything. What is there to 
fear? Now, notice the difference: no Oriental would 
ask that question ; he would not need to ask it : living, 
as he does, under the influence of the powers of the 
unseen, eternal world: impressed by the mystery of 
existence, by its moral sternness; by its tremendous 
responsibilities ; impressed by the fear of God, by fear 
of himself, by fear of his own conscience ; by fear of 
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the Voice, not his own, speaking to him there,—and 
never ceasing to urge, to warn, to rebuke, to threaten. 
It is not so, to the like extent, in our western society ; 
conscience would seem to be under decay among us ; 
and the Biblical fear,—the fear, e.g., of the publican, as 
he stood in the Temple, smiting his breast, and 
murmuring—‘‘ God be merciful!” All that is becoming 
quite foreign to us; it seems to the intelligent and 
cultured, as well as to the man in the street, unreal and 
hysterical: a thing that has lost its meaning, and need 
no more trouble us. And yet, in human existence, 
there is no fact to be compared with it: lost sight of, 
it may be, for.a while, but sure to revive again when 
least expected. It is the best grounded; and sooner 
or later becomes the most overwhelming fear of all; 
absorbing every other. It is the hardest to get rid of, - 
by natural means,—by trying to forget it, in the 
pleasures of life, or the cares of business. Nor is there 
any relief possible, except in God’s own way, and in 
God’s own word, “‘ I will help thee :” that is the healing 
Gospel of the Cross; and there is no other: ‘I will 
help thee: amidst broken vows, deadly sins trifled 
with, false promises, neglected duties, lost opportunities, 
misused mercies, sacred things violated, evil feelings 
and uncharitable, indulged times and ways innumerable, 
—no rational soul, but ought to be disturbed, a great 
deal, standing ever on the brink of Eternity, and on 
the doorstep of the judgment-seat ! 

In view of all this, how wonderful the Gospel of the 
Old Testament is, in the words of my text: “I, the 
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Lord thy God will hold thy right hand, saying unto 
thee, Fear not, I will help thee.” And then in verse 10, 
preceding the text, what could better give the spirit of 
the. New Testament Gospel in its healing Cross, than is 
there said by the prophet in the name of God, God 
Almighty, God all-merciful,—‘‘ Yea, I will help thee ; 
yea, I will uphold thee by the right hand of My righteous- 
ness ;’—that is just what the stricken conscience needs, 
—a righteousness to trust in, and to grow up into: 
otherwise the rest and peace which we crave, which we 
must ever eternally crave,—hopeless from any other 
source, is impossible. Another well-grounded fear, 
most intimately connected with this, is the fear of 
drifting away from the best things: the fear of not 
progressing in spirituality ; dread of spiritual decline ; 
a sense of losing ground, where, in truth, there is no loss, 
but gain. It is only the refined and sensitive souls that 
are liable to this. Their anxiety deepens with their 
sanctity : on the very threshold of Heaven, never were 
they so afraid of losing their way to it: the fear of a 
shortcoming that will leave them within an inch of being 
saved ; at the door, yet not in. Fear of, after all, failing 
‘in the good fight,—falling in the race,—losing the 
crown. Now, this fear, in a very true sense, is its 
own reward: but for the grace of God, it would 
not be there. It matures human. character into 
the strength and stability of rock. It is the sure 
sign of God’s presence: the best evidence possible, 
that He is grasping us, and upholding us, by the 
right hand of His righteousness. 
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There are many other fears less spiritual than these, 
—more or less real, more or less imaginary—fear of not 
getting on in business,—of not being able to retain our 
friends,—fear of losing the sympathy of those whom we 
esteem and love,—fear of to-morrow’s ills,—of not 
being able to make ends meet, for ourselves, for our 
children,—fear of what an enemy may do,—or of what 
a friend may fail to do: fear of sinking down, under 
life’s temptations and afflictions. Even when everything 
is going on well, there is the fear that it will not last ; 
and we dread the evil day before there is any sign of its 
approach. The writer of this text knew all that; and 
he wrote it for the comfort of the men and women of 
his day and generation. The truth and comfort of his 
words are as solid and sweet to-day as they ever were. 
And after all, it is no weak mortal that speaks, but the 
Omnipotent Himself: the prophet is only mouthpiece, 
—‘JT the Lord thy God will hold thy right hand,’—to 
keep the steps steady, to keep the feet from falling : 
“TY will help thee,”—what is the help? He does not say 
what—only help—and we are often best helped when 
we are least gratified in our own desires. 

The lesson of my text, therefore, as of every other 
part of the Bible, is a lesson in faith. Why does God 
hold us by the right hand? Not that He may get a 
better hold of us; but that we may get a better hold 
of Him. He accommodates His strength to our weak- 
ness : comes near to us in such a way as to give us the 
best hold possible,—puts His left hand, as it were, into 
our right,—so that the better grip may be where it is 
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most needed: for it is quite certain we never trust 
Him up to the full measure of His trustworthiness. 

And now, to close with, let me point out the best 
way in which the text finds realisation, in human 
experience: not so much by relying on God’s Word, 
as by relying on God Himself. It is an expression 
of St. Augustine, beautiful and suggestive, “Thou that 
teachest the hearts of the faithful: without the din of 
words!” It suggests, that God’s presence is better 
than His word,—that He helps us best when He is most 
silent,—wken He troubles not the ear, but only gives a 
sense to the heart that He is nigh, within arm’s length, 
within leaning distance of us. We all know that some 
persons carry a fountain of sympathy and strength with 
them. They don’t say much. It is not needed. Their 
very presence speaks a language of its own. With one 
such only near you, you feel better, stronger, braver 
than belongs to you. You are lifted up above yourself. 
You have amazing courage, both to do, and to endure. 
One such in the sick room beside you, to hold your hand, 
though no word be spoken, is enough to vanquish all 
you may have-to suffer in life or in death. | Abraham 
Lincoln, at the bedside of a dying youth, for whom he 
had just written a letter home, said, ‘‘ Can I do any- 
thing more for you?” “Yes; you can hold my hand 
and see me through!” And so he did. | 

Only a modern instance of what the ancient Hebrews 
were quite familiar with—in the highest way possible : 
God capable of being realised, more closely than friend 
with friend, than parent with child, when they walk 
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hand in hand: “‘ Yea, though I walk through the valley 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” ‘“ Surely, 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not!’’ Need I 
say that this exalted experience of Divine helpfulness is 
too good to be easily preserved, in continuance. To get 
it, or to keep it, one must make a strong effort to be 
worthy of it. The indulgence of known sin, or unchari- 
table feeling, is fatal to it. God will not hold the right 
hand of the indolent ; nor be the companion of fools ; 
nor help selfishness to gratify its greed. But God will 
hold the right hand of you and me, if we strive hard to 
help ourselves, not selfishly, but for His name’s sake, 
and for the good of the world. Then are we more than 
conquerors,—let the trials and sorrows of life be what 
they may. I commend to you the word spoken to Moses, 
and the reply he gave, when he stood face to face with 
God in the mount, in old times. God said, “‘ My Presence 
shall go with thee, and I will give thee rest.”’ His reply 
was, ‘‘ If Thy Presence go not with me, carry us not up 
‘hence.”’ 


A CHANCE MEETING AT THE 
WAYSIDE WELL 


“ Come, see a man which told me all things that ever 
I did : is not this the Christ ?’—John iv. 29. 


Here we have in real life one of Christ’s parables 
illustrated, the parable of the Good Shepherd saving the 
lost sheep. The Samaritan woman has gone astray, 
and is likely to go farther, if not checked. Jesus comes, 
as though by chance; speaks a casual word to her ; 
and that word, not in vain, makes its salutary impression, 
_ changes her completely, and abides with her for ever. 
It is essential to note the manner of His coming. He 
comes as though He needed to be Himself saved : 
weary, thirsty, famishing for want of food. He is really 
in deep need. It is no mere phantom thing, or make- 
believe ; but such dire necessity as we ourselves might 
feel ; and in this, of course, we see His kinship with us. 
There is a great principle in this divine life of Jesus, 
quite the contrary to that which we are prone to enter- 
tain concerning Him. We think that, because He is so 
full of help, He will never need any: that because He 
can give so marvellously, He will never require to get,— 
least of all get from feeble, helpless creatures such as 
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we are. That notion is far from being true. The truth 
is, that because He can give so much, he needs all the 
more to get, even from the feeblest and the least worthy 
among us. How do we find Him here? He is just 
seeking hospitality, in a small way, a drink of water ; 
then He gives hospitality, not in a small way, but on 
a magnificently large scale. 

That is always His way. He came as a guest to the 
wedding ; He proved more than any common host could 
have been. So when He went to the house of Zaccheus. 
So always. If we open the door, for His refreshment 
and entertainment, we are startled to find Him exchange 
places with us,—we are beyond measure surprised by 
the bounty He bestows on us, in its richness and magni- 
tude. It was so also with the two disciples at Emmaus : 
the guest, by friendly constraint brought in, became 
host, and only then did the two men realise who it was 
they had befriended, and who it was that had befriended 
them! We lose most part of its meaning and precious- 
ness, if we leave out that combined feature in the 
character of Christ, His human need and His divine 
hospitality : these two in their co-relationship. Now 
turning to the woman, and what her case required. 
The woman’s character was not good; but Jesus deals 
with her according to her need, not her deservingness. 
She came of an alien and disreputable stock, which the 
Jews would have esteemed more highly had it not been 
so near to them in blood relationship: the Samaritans, 
in a religious sense, had the usual attractiveness, or 
non-attractiveness, of poor relations: the Jews had no 
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dealings with them. And yet, how much Christendom 
is indebted to that stock for the blessing that stock 
‘has yielded,—in the case of this woman,—in the 
case of the Good Samaritan, who found an enemy 
by the wayside perishing, and saved his life, fed his 
hunger, and nursed him so freely and disinterestedly 
back again into health and strength,—in the case too 
of that fellow-countryman, who was numbered amongst 
the ten cleansed lepers, but was the only one of the ten 
who returned to thank God for His deliverance. 

It is the talk Jesus had with this woman that makes 
the woman herself so interesting. She must have been 
gifted with no common mental endowment. Her ideas 
are bright and sparkling: so also her speech: she gives 
the impression of having been a person of ready wit and 
great cleverness ; and well-instructed in what was best 
in the faith of her fathers, however little she may have 
practically walked therein. The conversation is per- 
fectly natural, and simple, open and straightforward. 
Jesus brings it to bear upon Himself as the Fountain of 
Life Eternal. She gives Him the opportunity by asking, 
** How is it that Thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me 
which am a woman of Samaria ?”’ He too gives her the 
opportunity of exercising her quick understanding and 
ready utterance. He leads her mind, step by step, from 
the temporal to the spiritual, from the perishable to 
the imperishable, from the seen to the unseen: and it 
is all done in the unforced easy style of an Oriental 
teacher; and with the rapid transition of meaning 
from solid, sensuous things, used metaphorically, to the 
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intangible and spiritual, which every Oriental scholar 
expected, in any discourse worth listening to. 

In this way, point after point, Jesus speaks of the 
water, the well, the thirst, the quenching of it, the true 
and only satisfaction that can ever come to meet it,— 
the true worship, the true place of worship: the inward- 
ness and spirituality of true religion: He speaks also of 
the true Father-of mankind, as one not capable of the 
mean partiality that could exalt one land or race above 
another ; and of the confidence with which any sincere 
soul, any poor prodigal, in spirit and in truth, might 
throw himself into that Father’s open arms: for “ the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him !”’ There is a great 
deal of dramatic beauty and power in all this: in the 
Fatherly attitude of Jesus; in the simple candour 
with which the woman stood before Him. Gradually 
her mind is occupied with, and interested in, these high, 
unfamiliar, divine things. Then her conscience is 
touched. She was not living a good life, and is startled 
to find that Jesus knows it all! ‘‘ Here is a man who 
can tell me all things that ever I did: is not this the 
Christ 2”? She has intelligence enough to see that that 
must be the characteristic of any true Deliverer. “I 
know that Messias cometh, which is called Christ: 
when He is come, He will tell us all things.”” And then, 
the climax of the dramatic scene is reached when, in 
immediate response to this, Jesus says: “I that speak 
unto thee am He!’ That He spoke truth, when 
He said that, let the Christian ages and centuries, 
from then till now, bear witness! They tell us what 
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He said was true—ten thousand times dver, and over, 
and over—true ! 

And now, let us make practical use of this. That 
woman gave the right answer to one of the hardest and 
most momentous questions in life : By what criterion 
shall we discern the true Saviour ? ‘That is the question. 
What is the answer ? 
—knows what it is we need to be saved from. 

1. This is the first thing that should enter into our 
conception of what Christ, the Saviour, is; and the 
comfort of it is deep and inexpressible. He is the One 
who knows; just as the true physician is one who 
knows what disease the patient suffers from. So with 
Christ Jesus, the Saviour. The lives we have lived are 
all weli known to Him,—whether secret or open, it 
matters not,—the ups and downs, the turnings and 
windings,—the sins we remember, the sins we forget, the 
sins we try to forget,—let the worse be what it may,— 
it is all weli known to Him! And there He stands 
with bleeding heart of love, with open arms of sympathy, 
to welcome us: not because He is ignorant of our dark 
secret, but because He knows it so well ! 

2. The first characteristic of the Saviour is to ieee 
the second is to make known: to bring us to the same 
point of knowledge with Himself, as far as possible. He 
anoints our eyes with eye-salve, that we may see. It is 
not in the nature of sin to keep itself in remembrance. 
It grows blinder as it grows older. It forgets itself. 
It grows senseless to itself. It becomes drowsy. It 
falls asleep,—a kind of death-sleep. Conviction therefore 
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is rightly called an awakening : it is essential to accom 
plish this. Christ does this, Christ alone, who knows all, 
can do this. He rouses the sleeper. He raises the dead 
soul to a new consciousness of what kind of life it has 
been living. And apart from this inward illumination, 
no deliverance is possible. We are saved from within,— 
not as the branch is saved, when it is plucked from the 
burning,—not as a sheep is saved, when it is dragged 
out of the pit,—not as a drowning man is saved, when 
he is hauled out of the water in the nick of time. 

These illustrations are so far true; but oftentimes 
misapplied beyond the limits of their truth. Not in 
that way, by being lifted here or there, does salvation 
come to the human spirit: these illustrations give no 
idea of the inwardness of Christ’s method, that He saves 
us subjectively, through the heaven-guided operation 
of our natural powers,—stimulating the memory, the 
reason, the imagination: entering into our whole 
intelligence, with a wonderful awakening, and filling us 
with new ideas of what we are, and have been and might 
have been. Christ does this; and does it thoroughly. 
Our need deepens, as we know Him better. We are 
surprised, startled, at the revelations made to us; and 
feel ourselves blameworthy in a thousand things where 
we never thought of blame. 

3. 1 have spoken of two characteristics of the 
Saviour: He knows, and He makes known. There is 
a third, equally important: it is His aim, not so much 
to reveal sins, as to reveal sin. If our sins could be 
numbered and named and classified, and put into a 
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big catalogue of so many pages, it would be, after all, 
of very little consequence, comparatively speaking. 
If you or I should be betrayed at any time into false- 
hood of word or deed,—to be made conscious of that, of 
its shame, its humiliation, its dishonour, its self-reproach, 
might be important enough, but would not be the thing 
of chief importance. We should be poorly instructed 
indeed if we did not regard the false act, or false word, 
not in itself merely, but as a sign, a superficial symptom, 
of an underlying capability, that might with a favour- 
able opening, go to any guilty length possible for human 
nature. 

The aim of Christ would go but a short way if it 
were simply to reveal sins, as they appear in human 
view, in detached gloomy instances, here and there, 
now and then, with supposed pure and happy intervals 
between. Our great Master’s teaching impresses us 
with something else than this. Hence sometimes He 
- would appear to regard sins, in this or that particular, 
with a strange indifference; but it is always quite 
obvious that if He makes little of sins, He makes all the 
more of sinfulness! Thus are we brought to see and 
feel, that we are, all of us, saint and sinner, believer 
and unbeliever, on the same common level. No saint 
would be a saint if he could presume on being better 
than the worst of his fellow-men; and the knowledge 
that brings us to know this is divine. 

Christ is the author of all this wonderful enlighten- 
ment—illumination : whereby we become less afraid of 


God than of ourselves: realising what our nature is, 
13 
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in its frailty, its subtlety, its strength, its awful possi- 
bilities,—the dread uncertainties that sleep there, to be 
roused perhaps by some slight circumstance next hour, 
with results, for good or evil, that endure eternally ! 
Two things are evident from this: we can hardly fail 
to rejoice in such a Saviour; again, we can hardly fail 
to rejoice with trembling ! 


THE PSALM OF PSALMS 
TWENTY-THIRD. 


Certain characteristics of this psalm strike us at the 
first glance: its simplicity, its calmness, its strength of 
fortitude, its triumphant tone. Of all the Hebrew 
psalms it may well be regarded as the simplest, the one 
most easily remembered, and the one that has been, 
and is ever likely to be, the most successful in the 
ministry of comfort. 

There is in it the largest amount of interest for 
young people, and for old. Some have supposed, on 
account of its subject and its simplicity, that it must 
have been written by King David when he was a 
shepherd boy. But that is not likely. It could hardly 
have been written by a mere youth ; there are signs in 
it of matured understanding and a chastened heart. 
I should regard this psalm as the fruit of ripe age and 
rich experience. The main idea here is the shepherd 
and his sheep ; linked with kindred ideas such as these : 
the rod and staff,—the meadows of green grass, and the 
gently flowing waters,—the pitfall where the silly sheep 
might lose its life,—the by-paths, rough and dangerous, 
—the valley of deep darkness,—dark as death,—the 
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hazard of lurking enemies,—the complete protection, 
and overflowing provision ; and, at length, rest in the 
Eternal Fold,—where the want, and the fear, and the 
risks, and the weary wanderings are ended. This psalm 
might also be regarded as a confession of faith ; and as 
such, it would be worthy to take its place amongst the 
best,—if it is not itself the very best—in existence. If 
you look into the history of Confessions of Faith, you 
will find that usually they have more hindered than 
promoted the end for which they were made. They 
have caused divisions amongst Christians more than 
healed them. Framed to make unity and peace, they 
have been instrumental rather the other way. And the 
reason is, that they have attempted too much; they 
have tried to make people all think alike, on subjects, 
where it was impossible for honest men so to do; they 
have tried how many varied doctrines they could 
squeeze into common acceptance and belief ;—whereas 
the safer course undoubtedly is, to make the articles of 
common faith, amongst brethren, as few and simple as 
possible. 

This 23rd Psalm could hardly be surpassed as a 
rallying watchword for struggling and perplexed souls 
of men. It leaves out so much that might cause doubtful 
disputation. It comprehends a few simple things on 
which men, almost everywhere, and in all religions, are 
agreed. It is so human, so expressive, and in a manner 
so melodiously expressive of needs and aspirations that 
are common to mankind. A confession of faith like this 
could not possibly disunite,—but would infallibly bind 
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men, as brothers, more closely ; and we may suppose, 
there would not be many who would willingly stand 
outside the brotherhood, which this simple confession 
of faith would constitute. It might be called the song 
of the lost sheep, as set forth to us in one of Christ’s 
parables. You have a picture of mankind, in that 
fallen and forlorn creature. The shepherd has found it, 
and is bearing it home on his shoulders, rejoicingly. 
The poor sheep is not without some faint, shadowy sense 
of its danger, and deliverance; knows that it has a 
friend ; that it is being cared for; that it is in good 
hands, and strong hands; that it need fear no evil; 
that it shall not want. 

This psalm of the lost sheep, is for all, just because 
it is so suitable fur each. It.is every man’s birthright ; 
no wandering soul anywhere, who may not claim it for 
his own. The gospel it carries, claims to be preached to 
every creature. Christ lays down His life for the sheep, 
whether they hear His voice or no. ‘“ Other sheep I 
have, which are not of this fold; them also I must 
bring, and they shall hear My voice, and there shall be 
one flock, and One Shepherd.” In illustration of this, 
take one or two of the features here, which are so special 
to each of us, and yet so common, so unexceptionally 
belonging to mankind, at all times, and everywhere. 
Notice how the body is taken account of, when the 
psalm speaks of the table, which the hand of God has 
spread, and of the cup that runneth over,—and of the 
oil also, for the head, whereby the God of all the earth 
_would have it known that His guests are welcome. 
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Then, there is the soul, with its liability to go wrong ; 
with its need to be restored; with its helplessness ; 
with its vain efforts to escape from, but only sinking 
deeper in, the horrible pit, and miry clay,—until He 
comes, and why does He come? “For His name’s 
sake,’’—it means, that the moving principle of salvation 
is in Him, not in us,—His love compels Him, His 
righteousness upholds Him, His mercies, His tender 
mercies, they cannot be restrained, He must come! 
This psalm speaks of the soul, vainly and miserably 
struggling for self-deliverance, and in its own sad 
consciousness only sinking farther and farther away 
from the self-deliverance it seeks,—until He comes, 
whose saving power is available, to restore the soul, 
and lead it in paths of righteousness. Then, again, 
besides provision for body and soul, you notice how 
account is here taken of life’s uncertainties and vicissi- 
tudes. No one could speak the confident, ‘‘ I shall not 
want,” if there was no risk of want; if there was no 
experience of what it was, to be, in some sense, destitute. 
Even the “ green pastures,’ and the “ still waters,”’ and 
the “lying down,” are meaningless, and comfortless, 
unless viewed as standing out from the dark back- 
ground of their contrasts. 

Not always has there been this tranquility. There 
was a time when it was impossible to lie down,—and 
the pastures were not green,—and the waters were 
very troubled,—or it was a dry and thirsty land, where 
waters, in any measure, would have been welcomed as 
a blessing. Just as we have here the soul “‘ restored ”’ 
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when lost, and the “ paths of righteousnéss ” regained, 
when they had been departed from,—so also, as regards 
temporal estate and circumstances, we have these 
changes suggested, which are certain to occur, in the 
life of every one of us, sometimes so unexpectedly and 
mysteriously, under the wise and merciful Providence 
of God. For example, to shew what the circumstances 
are which I refer to,—‘‘ enemies ” are mentioned in the 
psalm. We are in their “ presence.”’ Threatenings of 
evil and violence are everywhere over and around us: 
to take the bread from our mouth, perhaps,—to take 
the creature comforts from our table,—to make home 
desolate,—to put the cup of trembling in our hands, 
and withhold every drop of oil of joy from our heads. 
And then, there is the inevitable, the resistless, assault 
of the last enemy ; the walk through the valley which 
each one has to take, solitary,—so far as any creature 
companionship can go. 

Death is no shadow. It is a besa reality. We die. 
We must needs die. Death is no shadow; but it casts 
a shadow. We all feel it; but we need not fear it,— 
however dismal, however cold, the shadow may be. 
“T will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” That is the 
secret of all true courage and comfort: ‘‘ Thou art with 
me.” It is the keynote of the psalm; and let us not 
give more prominence to those trials I have referred to 
than the psalm itself does. They are not prominent here 
at all. They are in the background. They are only 
suggested: touched upon only by implication. They 
are hinted at, only to show how calmly they can be 
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borne,—how triumphantly they may be surmounted. 
“Thou art with me: that is everything. The fore- 
ground here is filled with a friendly Presence ; the same 
that stands in the foreground of the New Testament,— 
the Shepherd, and the poor strayed sheep: the lost. 
sheep, and the Shepherd who comes for its deliverance. 

Does not this psalm, then, remind us what a bound- 
less privilege we have in New Testament times? It 
points to Christ Jesus as its own living and literal 
fulfilment : its melody, is there, in Jesus: its simplicity ; 
its calmness; its strength of fortitude; and _ its 
triumphant tone! The most wonderful thing, however, 
in the New Testament is the identification of the two, 
the one with the other, the Shepherd with the lost sheep. 
It is the Shepherd that seems to be lost: He comes to 
rescue, and no one rescues Him: He comes to save life, 
but cannot save His own: He would vanquish death, 
but death seems to vanquish Him: He is the 
unblemished Lamb, who ought not to suffer, and yet 
the solitary One marked out for suffering: “ with His 
stripes we are healed.”” What a significance this identi- 
fication throws back on the 23rd Psalm when the frail, 
helpless creature there exclaims, ‘“‘I fear no evil; for 
Thou art with me!” This old Hebrew psalm becomes a 
Christian hymn ;—the choicest of them all; filled with 
Christ,—who laid His life down for the sheep,—and took 
it again, so triumphantly! who has abolished death, 
in the sense that no shadow of the fear of it need be 
remaining! Such absolute confidence is in the fore- 
ground of the psalm. 
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Another thing in the foreground, besides the frail 
creature’s confidence, is the frail creature’s  self- 
renunciation. It is the Shepherd who does every- 
thing; and it is all done “for His name’s sake.” 
There could not be a more complete renouncing 
of all personal merit or credit on the part of the 
sinner needing to be saved ;—the free grace of 
God, in Christ Jesus, could not be more exalted 
than here,—whether you regard the psalm in its 
beginning, where the Saviour is spoken of as “ my 
Shepherd ;” or afterwards, where He is spoken to, 
‘Thou art with me.” In the very front of the fore- 
ground, there is also thankfulness and hope. The words 
are not used; but how clearly,—how sweetly and 
impressively, the feelings are betrayed, in the simple 
and sublime expressions! “‘My cup runneth over.” 
Thankfulness, not merely for present and past mercies ; 
but for ‘‘ goodness and mercy” not yet bestowed ; 
thankfulness for death, before it comes; for being the 
harbinger of fulfilment to the purest and loftiest of 
human hopes. “ All the days of my life” ended, what 
then? The beginning of better things than eye hath 
seen, or ear heard, or heart of man conceived,—‘‘I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 

No wonder this psalm has been so much to gentle 
and simple,—to learned and illiterate,—in their last 
moments. Edward Irving repeated it in Hebrew when 
he was dying. The last words of Sir William Hamilton, 
the great Scottish philosopher, were: ‘“‘ Thy rod and 
Thy staff they comfort me.’’ Again, in humble life, in 
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Covenanting-times, ‘‘ Marion Harvey, a servant girl of 
Bo’ness, 20 years of age, executed at Edinburgh in 1681, 
on her way to the scaffold called to another young girl 
by her side, her fellow-sufferer, and said, ‘ Come, Isabel, 
let us sing the 23rd Psalm ;’ and they sang it together 
on the way to the scaffold.” 

With that, the common hangman did the rest, on 
this side eternity ; and on the other side, the two plain- 
spoken simple girls had worthier companionship, through 
the valley of the shadow, and received the martyr’s 
crown, from the Redeemer’s hands, amidst rejoicing 
angels. 


“SLEEP ON NOW, AND TAKE 
YOUR REST” 


Mark xiv. 41. 


The subject here is twofold: Ist—The Need for 
Sympathy co-incident with its Helpfulness ; and 2nd— 
The Never-Waking Sleep of Lost Opportunity. 

These were perhaps the saddest words that ever 
came from human lips,—the. saddest and the kindest. 
We may be sure that sadness can reach its height only 
where kindness can reach its height. The two things 
are the necessary accompaniments of each other. The 
soul that can be supremely sad is the soul that can be 
supremely kind,—kind, for the sympathy it can give ; 
sad, for the sympathy it cannot get. At this time, 
Jesus, Man of Sorrows, had come to the severest of His 
agony: had come to it,—and already, we might say, 
had passed through it. His Cross, in the literal accept- 
ation, in the letter, was yet before Him; in the spirit, it 
was now past. Gethsemane was more than Calvary. 
Under the midnight sky, among the trees of the garden, 
He had “‘ trodden the wine-press alone.’ Not that He 
wished to be alone. As far as possible from that. He 
who gave such sympathy as no other could,—it was 
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only He that knew (and could know) the value of 
sympathy for Himself. He was altogether sympathy, 
and for that reason He Himself needed it all the more. 
A man will sometimes say, and say boastfully, that he 
does not want sympathy; that he can do without it. 
That man, if he speaks truth, is very unlike the Saviour 
of the world. More like a fossil man, dry as a bone dug 
out of prehistoric caves, than like the living Christ. 
And you may not expect such as he to be in any circum- 
stances truly kind. He may, for personal reasons, 
sometimes shew the semblance of kindness, but never 
the reality. The fact that he can despise sympathy is 
the best of all proofs that he has no power to bestow it. 

Nothing in the life of Jesus is more plain than that 
He craved sympathy ; that He could not do without it. 
For the reason already given, none ever needed it so 
much as He. The very tenderness whereby He “80 
deeply felt for others, laid on Him the necessity of a 
craving that others should deeply feel for Him. But 
Jesus was disappointed in the hour of His greatest need. 
It was not the sympathy of a crowd that would have 
suited Him ; but of a chosen few. Had there been but 
one, the burden would have been so much less, or He 
would have been so much stronger to endure it. Had 
there been a friend such as a mother is to her sick child, 
when, at the midnight hour, she cannot sleep, and cannot 
but watch. Jesus had expected three at least to be as 
wakeful as Himself, if not well-nigh as sorrowful : 
Peter, James, and John, whom He had separated from 
the larger company of disciples, and took with Him as 
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the moment of His supreme agony drew near. When 
they were by themselves apart, He told them how much 
He had longed for their presence and sympathy Not 
that it would be a mere joy to Him; He speaks as if it 
were a stern necessity,—as if it were a matter of life ot 
death with Him. ‘“ My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
unto death: tarry ye here, and watch.” We can read 
these words calmly. We are not to suppose they were 
spoken calmly. Probably the intensity of feeling with 
which they were spoken was never equalled in any 
human breast. It is a strange thing that the Shepherd 
should be so dependent on the frail sheep; and yet 
one can understand how that yearning at the heart of 
Jesus for sympathy might be indeed the secret of His 
power,—the chief thing that made Him a great Saviour. 
We may well believe that at that moment the Saviour 
addressed Himself to these three disciples with more 
passionate entreaty, with a humbler intenser prayer, 
than they or any other ever addressed to Him, before or 
since. He was clinging to them as the only friends He 
had to lean on in the world. In His agitation and fear 
pleading for their help as if it was indispensable; in 
dread lest they should leave Him to be alone. At the 
same time it was needful that He should be alone; but 
going forward a little, for the purpose, he yet wanted to 
feel that they were not far off, and that they were not 
asleep. As if unwilling that their eyes should even for 
an instant close; or should for an instant be turned 
away from Him. Their presence was a necessity ; so 
also was their wakefulness. Jesus felt how little society 
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there would be in their companionship if they should 
fall asleep. In that case, might they not as well be on 
the other side of the globe ? 

And Jesus was disappointed. Three times He 
returned, to find them sleeping ; returned, as a thirsty 
one might come three times to a well, to find it dry. 
What an opportunity of service was there; in its loss 
to be for ever regretted ! Not one drop for the Saviour, 
when He came poor and needy, seeking water, and His 
tongue failing for thirst ! One of the three in particular 
disappointed Him: “Simon, sleepest thou? couldest 
not thou watch one hour ?”” The strongest of the three ; 
and the weakest. So confident, earlier that same evening, 
that in nothing would he ever fail in service, great or 
small, to his Master! So passed, fruitlessly, the best 
opportunity this world has ever seen of well-doing. 
Never was there in a human heart so deep and so divine 
a craving as there was in the heart of Jesus there and 
then. Nor was it a great deal this craving asked for. 
It would have been satisfied with very little. A 
single word would have done it. Nay, the glance of a 
wakeful eye would have done it. And what we have 
specially to consider is the word spoken by the Master 
as soon as the opportunity was lost, and lost for ever. 
The significance of that word is very great: “‘ Sleep on 
now, and take your rest.’ friends, forgive me for dis- 
turbing you. I would not trouble you any more. The 
struggle is past. ‘‘ I have trodden the wine-press alone.” 
It seemed to be too much for Me. But after all, it has 
not been more than I could bear. Now that it is 
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overpast and gone, you, My friends, riced not bestir 
yourselves, nor blame yourselves, nor excuse yourselves. 
The spirit indeed is willing, I know, but the flesh is 
weak. I don’t reproach you for what you have not 
done,—for what you might have done. Yet how glad I 
should have been of help that is not needed now. And 
you, had you known all, would have been no less glad 
to render it. “ Sleep on now, and take your rest.’’ 
So there was in Christ’s word here a mingling of 
retrospective sadness and kindliness. Retrospective, for 
it was no literal injunction He gave them to sleep 
on. In the next breath He announces to them 
it is time to rise and go, for the betrayer is at 
hand. But so far as that opportunity of service 
was concerned, they might sleep on now to the 
end of time. They might rest for an eternity before 
such opportunity of being helpful would occur again. 
He had asked it of them in circumstances and in a way 
that could never be repeated ; and over that spot in 
His life and theirs there would be an incurable sadness 
brooding for evermore. 

It would be far from the truth to say there was 
anger in the Master here. He was too sorrowful to be 
angry. ‘‘It is enough,” He says, restraining them, as 
though they were beginning (to a needless extent) to 
be angry with themselves. And it is likely they were 
prepared now to go to any depth in unavailing vexation 
had there been time, had not the exciting hurry of 
events prevented it. The attitude of Jesus here is 
_ altogether beautiful: supremely kind, for the sympathy 
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He can give: supremely sad, for the sympathy He 
cannot get. And in the disciples there is a very faithful 
reflection of the ordinary course of human life; not 
only that, but even of the highest and best of Christian 
life. it is always to be recognised as true that our duty 
to God is discharged in our duty to one another. /The 
claims of God,—what are they ? They are the claims 
that a frail, suffering humanity presses in upon us from 
far and near, and from every side. And we have 
to consider how many passionate entreaties are made 
to us, and vainly made to us, from present-day 
Gethsemanes. Entreaties for help and sympathy. And 
these entreaties are reiterated up to a certain point 
beyond which they are silent for ever. They come, and 
come, and come ; and when perhaps we are just waking 
up to a feeling of their sacredness, suddenly they cease 
disturbing us. 
Don’t trouble yourselves any more: “ sleep on now, 
and take your rest.” Fear not that you will ever be 
asked again. The task is done. The time is past when 
your help is any more required. You may leave the 
world when you please. You may lie down in the 
grave, and take your rest there, such as it is. The 
craving at God’s heart has found good cheer from other 
sources than yours. It is not that there is any harsh- 
ness in this, or cruel irony. It is the irony of fact, the 
harshness of stern reality, the harshness which every 
man has the power of making for himself. When Jesus 
speaks of Himself as our final Judge, the meaning is 
only this, that He will be the occasion of bringing us 
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into judgment upon ourselves. He will judge no man, 
He says; but His words will judge us; His entreaties, 
the manifold claims of His that come to us from our 
suffering brethren. He Himself has nothing for us 
but kindness and sadness; no outburst of anger or of 
blame; and a most tender and keen appreciation of 
the extent to which the spirit is willing and the 
flesh weak. Yes, that is so: but it is easier to 
forecast what Christ has for us than to calculate 
what we have for ourselves. God prevent us. from 
ever knowing what His claims have for us, if we 
silence them in the wrong way,—silence them by 
neglecting them! ‘There are the ordinary opportunities 
in our homes and occupations. The time for the soft 
answer when the indignant one is the more natural, 
and perhaps more just. The glance of the eye that 
speaks welcome where welcome is not deserved. The 
thousand small, kindly attentions and services that 
' make life so much purer and happier for their presence, 
and so miserable, so much weaker and unhappier by 
their absence. Many a forlorn youth, while not 
altogether excusing himself, has felt that if father 
had been a little more sympathetic, the prodigality 
would scarcely have begun, or would have been soon 
ended. And doubtless many a grey-haired parent, in 
the sere and yellow leaf, has mourned over the sympathy 
that came too late from his thoughtless children, who 
were too long in realising that father and mother were 
growing old, and unable to resist the creeping infirmities 


and fretfulness of years. 
14 £ 
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There are, again, exceptional opportunities of special 
kind that come in our way, to meet with an indifferent 
welcome, or none at all. There are times when we can 
be unusually serviceable to the cause of God on the 
earth ; when the help we may give, be it great or small, 
is just what is needed in some emergency to turn the 
scale in some God-appointed enterprise, to make all the 
difference between failure and complete success. They 
are to us times of merciful visitation ; and there is a 
very gloomy outlook for us if they are met heedlessly, 

or made little of, in a stingy or mean-spirited way. 
This whole world, from end to end, is like a big grave- 
yard. Over many an ancient and modern grave it 
might be said, in the strict sense of the original utter- 
ance, “sleep on now, and take your rest ;’—you lie 
beneath a host of neglected opportunities, and “too 
late’’ is marked on every one of them. There is no 
help for it now. Different it might have been. The 
world did at one time need you. Once it called, and you 
refused. That, call will be repeated nevermore. The 
world has learned to do without you. Your unwilling 
task, your grudging or neglected duty has been done, 
and done joyfully, by men who have viewed the oppor- 
tunity as an unspeakable privilege. The very gold you 
fingered, or the copper, is doing blessed work in spite of 
you. The very daylight and candlelight that guided and 
gratified your selfishness, is still in your old haunts, 
used benignantly ; so that what you left a sad wilder- 
ness is now rejoicing and blossoming like the TOSe. 
Similarly, it might be applied to living men and women. 
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Nor is it the concern of the rich more than of the poor. 
It was not gold Jesus asked and did not get from the 
disciples. Too often a man’s responsibility is measured 
by the money he has to dispose of; as if it were of 
small account how he spoke, how he acted, helpfully, 
sympathetically, or the reverse, to his wife and children, 
to his parents, to his brothers and sisters, or the men in 
his employment, or his comrades in the same workshop. 

And hence oftentimes it is supposed that if the 
money transactions are all prudently and munificently 
arranged, a man’s opportunities of serving his generation 
are abundantly fulfilled. Oh no! In that style they 
cannot possibly be fulfilled. There is an ancient precept 
worth all the gold in the world: ‘“ Keep thy heart with 
all diligence ; for out of it are the issues of life.” The 
grace of Heaven grant us the charitable heart,—with 
craving for sympathy so deep, that itself will never be 
able to withhold it! The same Divine craving that 
came from the lips of Jesus long ago, in the Garden 
of Gethsemane,—comes from many urgent sources,— 
far and near, and all around us,—from our children, 
from our parents, from our  fellow-worshippers, 
from our fellow-men,—from the interests and ordinances 
of the Christian Church;—and we dare not say that 
the appeal has not been by us oftentimes shamefully 
neglected. Like the priest and Levite on the road 
to Jericho, we have seen wounds, which—God 
knows—we did not want to see: we have heard 
cries, which—God knows—we did not want to hear. 
Nothing could be more sad, than that the door of 
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opportunity should close, before we enter it. Let us 
try to live, more than we have done, in a free-hearted, 
free-handed way: not bound to the things we possess, 
as though we could not do without them : nor startled, 
like timid sheep, whenever the suggestion of a sacrifice 
is made to us! Pity there should be a style of so-called 
Christian living well-fitted to make the Cross a by-word, 
and hold it before the world as a ludicrous mistake ! 
Let us seek the blood-bought freedom of the man who 
feels he has nothing but the Saviour to call his own: 
‘‘ My Saviour is mine ; all else is His.”” Such as he lives 
without dread that any sacrifice will bring ruin on 
himself or his children after him. 

Finally, the door of opportunity will not be long 
open for any of us: how soon, how suddenly 
closed,—who can tell? What then, if we should 
never enter it ? Rather, a thousand times, let Mount 
Sinai threaten us with its terrific lightnings and thunder- 
ings, than that Christ in His mild and gentle way, 
should tell us we need not trouble ourselves at all now ; 
that He has managed to pass through the trial without 
our help; that the need is supplied; the cry of the 
distressed is hushed; and the blessing of Him that was 
ready to perish—meant for us—has been directed 
elsewhere; that our tardy willingness has come too 
late ; that somebody else in our place has been kind, 
charitable, merciful,—has been a father to the poor, and 
caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. There is but 
one thing in this world we cannot do without,—sympathy 
to get ; and still more, sympathy to give away. There is 
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but one thing we should guard against* meeting—in 
this life or in the life to come,—that word of mingled 
sadness and kindness, both infinite, which a disappointed 
Christ may speak to us, when all remedy for the pain 
of it is past and gone for ever: “ Sleep on now, and 
take your rest.” : 


THE SEVEN WORDS OF JESUS 
ON THE CROSS 


J. A SUBLIME ACT OF FORGIVENESS 


“Then said Jesus, Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” —Luke xxiii. 34. 


This is probably the first of the seven sayings of 
Jesus while He was being crucified. What was perhaps 
the most difficult word to utter came first. Humanly 
speaking, it is hard to forgive in any circumstances ; 
but supremely hard to forgive at the moment when one 
is smarting most keenly under the injury which the 
wrong-doer has inflicted upon him. There can hardly 
be any doubt that at this moment, when He prayed for 
their forgiveness, Jesus was enduring more of actual 
suffering, at the hand of His enemies, than He had ever 
felt before. The nails had just been driven through His 
flesh, and the Cross elevated to the perpendicular posi- 
tion, so that He would have almost nothing else but 
these nails to hang upon. Yet with the first shock of 
His dreadful agony (all so undeserved) Jesus thinks not 
of Himself,—thinks not of shielding Himself,—He is 
alone occupied with the thought of shielding His enemies. 
He is concerned for their safety, not His own. He 
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evidently feels that they who could be gtilty of such 
wrong-doing are far more to be pitied than Himself. 
And when He prays the Father to forgive, it shows 
that He Himself has granted the forgiveness. 

This incident, duly considered, may be helpful to 
us in some of the most trying situations in life in which 
we can be placed. How quick we are to resent an 
injury when we feel the first smart of it! We think of 
nothing but ourselves—we are occupied solely with 
our pain—we think not of the injury which the wrong- 
doer has done to himself,—far more serious than that 
which he has done to us. He who does the wrong is 
surely far more to be pitied than he who only suffers 
by it. On this side, there is Divine sympathy ; on that 
side, Divine retribution. The sting of the wrong inclines 
us to act on hasty impulse; and instead of seeking to 
shield the transgressor from the severe vengeance of 
God’s law, we rather add to God’s punishment an 
' infliction of our own,—which we have no right to do; 
and thus fall into transgression ourselves, while indig- 
nantly protesting against it in other people. The prayer 
our evil hearts (not in words) offer to God is consequently 
very different from that of Christ, our great exemplar. 
We do not plead with the Almighty to make the punish- 
ment less; but we gratuitously offer to help Him to 
make it greater. “‘O God, stay not Thy wrath; and 
do not hinder ours.” 

Joined with the prayer of Jesus, there is a consider- 
ation which we cannot too much lay to heart,—a con- 
sideration that should help us to be as forgiving as we 
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ought. When our fellow-creatures give us pain, it is 
often without intending it,—or at least, without a due 
understanding of the results which their actions lead to. 
And if our charity would only be patient, and give 
them a second chance, the injury, in all likelihood, 
would never be repeated. It is in a qualified sense 
Christ says of His enemies, “They know not what 
they do.”’ If they had been absolutely blind, or ignorant, 
they would not have had responsibility, and conse- 
quently would have needed no forgiveness. What they 
did not know was the extent of their wickedness, and 
the disastrous results of it upon themselves. And when 
Jesus calls on God here by the family name “ Father,” 
—-it is suggested that those who needed pardon were 
acting like obdurate children, who know very well that 
they are doing wrong, but do not know to what extent 
their wrong-doing is bringing trouble on themselves and 
others. 

We are so blind ourselves, and our fellows are so 
blind, too, that we often strike against one another in 
the dark ; and it does not lie in us to prevent it. But 
heaven is always on our side to prevent us from being 
angry or vindictive. We feel it hard to be misunder- 
stood,—to be blamed for evil-doing which we never 
intended. But we forget that our neighbours feel the 
same; and we don’t do to them, what we would that 
they should do to us. We are often extremely provoking 
to others when we do not know it ; we tax their patience, 
and their temper, to a degree which we ourselves would 
not be able to endure. And when, being injured to 
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begin with, they are then injurious to us, what virtue 
can it be in us to yield forgiveness ? It was mercy in 
the innocent Saviour to forgive ; on our part, it is not 
mercy, but a matter of bare, even-handed justice ! 

Again, it is well to remember that the vindictive 
spirit is its own reward. Wherever it is indulged, it 
leaves its own black mark behind it,—not on its victim, 
but on its possessor,—-who, from that moment, needs 
himself to be forgiven, much more than he did. In this 
natural way operates the retributive justice of heaven, 
which may well make us tremble. Let there be a 
moment’s vindictiveness on the part of any of us, it 
never leaves us as it found us. It weakens and degrades 
us. It plants a seed of corruption in us where there was 
none before. It is the fruitful source of unholy and 
hypocritical feelings. So that while we plume ourselves 
on the fact that we can be righteously indignant over 
the wrong, we are all the more led by the unforgiving 
spirit into a fitness for doing the wrong, or are already, 
for our hypocrisy, more reprehensibie than if we had 
actually done it. 

One form of vindictiveness, we may suppose, is 
specially obnoxious in the sight of heaven: that which 
can go on hating a person under the pious pretence of 
hating the evil that is in him. When you hear one say 
—It is his sin, not himself, I detest,—you may not be 
sure—but it is possible—the person who speaks is 
speaking out of pure spite, or malignity, and attempting 
to cover the fraud with the mantle of sanctity. Then, 
if vindictiveness is its own reward,—so is forgiveness. 
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This is alluded to by Christ when He says, “ Forgive, 
and ye shall be forgiven.” The object of forgiveness— 
the one you may forgive—may continue bad,—may go 
from bad to worse; but the possessor of the spirit of 
forgivingness, while not aiming at any gain for himself, 
never fails to secure a priceless reward. His charity, 
though it may seem perfectly useless beyond himself, 
is fraught with reflex and retrospective blessing, to 
better what is good in him, and brighten what is 
beautiful. The gracious heavens bend over him with 
smiles. Groups of angels guard his path. His heart is 
the dwelling-place of a benign serenity. In the day of 
evil he is upheld in a way which he can himself hardly 
understand. In the tranquility and hope which he is 
able to maintain there is some inscrutable mystery. 
The calm confidence is there, and he knows it is there ; 
but how or whence it is he cannot tell. God knows. : 

It is not without significance that Jesus entered on 
the six hours’ endurance of the Cross, with a word of 
forgiveness, for those who placed Him there. The 
first word He spoke during the crucifixion, was the 
worthy precursor of all that followed. Having said 
this, what was He not fit for after that ? How may we 
calculate its secret power in upholding Him,—the share 
it had in His victory,—-the influence it had in helping 
Him to endure what had to be endured,—--and to finish 
with triumph what had to be finished! So with us,— 
if we have any arduous task to do; any danger to 
meet, any temptation to resist, any suffering to bear, 
as yet, in its nature and degree, unknown to us,—any 
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hard conflict which is certainly coming, though we can 
but dimly see it,—what is it that will best fit us for it 
all? What is the best guarantee that we shall succeed ? 
That we shali not, at anyrate, come out of it stung by 
remorse, and stained with shame ? 

The same thing that brought Jesus victoriously 
through His trial will likewise bring us through ours : 
the spirit of forgivingness. Having spoken this word 
first, we are fit for anything after that. Let us speak it 
all round,—freely, fully, frankly, ungrudgingly. It will 
be to us more than shield and buckler,—more than 
sword, arrow, and glittering spear used to be to the old 
warrior. We have already won the field when we enter 
it in this Christ-like spirit. No weapon formed against 
us shall prosper ; and every tongue in judgment rising 
against us will be self-condemned. This is the heritage 
of those who, depending on the mercy of God, grudge 
not to bestow such mercy as is in their power to give ;— 
while trusting in the Cross of J esus, forget not to breathe 
that word of His, which contributes so much to make 
the Cross for ever memorable: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Nor is the forgiving 
spirit so weak outwardly, and upon the objects of it, 
as it is sometimes supposed to be. It may be said— 
the offender will deride you for letting him off so easily. 
Your easy pardon will make him less careful that he was. 
You win his contempt only. He is not a bit grateful to 
you for your charity. 

So the world tells us, with its keen eye for seeing 
things by halves. It is not true, that forgiveness, or 
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any other good thing, is ever wasted. It goes forth, like 
a ray of sunlight, to bless the world. When you give 
help to the poor, they may waste the money ; but they 
cannot waste your benevolence. It has printed itself 
on their hearts, where it can by no means be wasted, 
though it may be despised or forgotten. When you 
pay the due price to the merchant for his goods, he also 
may waste the money ; but you are not responsible for 
that. You are not warranted in withholding his due on 
that account. Who knows how soon your just act 
may put restraint on his wastefulness! Justice done 
never can be wasted. No more can benevolence be 
wasted. A forgiving heart sweetens this bitter world ; 
and no power existing, not even the power of silence, can 
prevent it. A forgiving word, spoken in a whisper to 
one’s self, will, somehow, find its way abroad. It will 
circulate round the world ; and its heaven-born influence 
will continue in perpetuity through unnumbered 
generations. 

Again, is it said, we set up too high a standard ? 
The principle is right, but it is too exalted. We must 
aim at something less. In theory, the Christian forgives; 
but in practice he is like other men. He can no more 
do without his unyielding hatreds, and his little bit of 
vindictiveness, than other men can. There may be some 
truth in this. But human nature is worthy of a better 
opinion—worthy of being judged more favourably. 
True faith in God means faith in human nature too. 
If you believe it hard to forgive, you will find it hard. 
The real difficulty lies in persuading oneself to make the 
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attempt. How many times have you tried, honestly ? 
And the test of honesty is this,—that if you cannot 
forgive, you go straight to God and ask Him to do it. 
If your principle is high enough to do this, it is high 
enough for anything. If not high enough to do this, 
the objection to that standard Jesus holds up, with the 
sanctions of His agony on the Cross, has no solid ground 
to rest on, and is a matter of mean hypocritical pretence. 
““ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven.” “ Our Father 
which art in heaven, forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against. us.” 


II. A REMARKABLE TRANSITION 


“And Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 

To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” —Luke 

xxill. 43. 

This comes second in the list of the seven sayings of 
Jesus on the Cross. The first was a word of forgiveness ; 
this is a word of welcome. Both words were spoken in 
circumstances the most unlikely to favour the utterance 
of such words. If ever in any life lived upon the earth 
there occurred a moment when it was hard to forgive, 
that moment was the one in which Jesus said, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Scarcely 
more easy could it be to speak this word of welcome in 
the text, welcome into Paradise, to one who seemed so 
little worthy of it. We may not suppose that Jesus 
spoke either word with actual difficulty : that He gave 
the pardon and the welcome grudgingly,—in the mood 
of one who would rather not. But when we look at his 
situation from the outside, and calculate by the ordinary 
standard of human probability, Jesus was as little likely 
to choose the penitent thief as His companion on entering 
Paradise as He was to give His enemies a free pardon 
at the moment when He was suffering most keenly by 
their cruel malignity. 
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In both cases Jesus displayed a spifit and temper 
which we must call ‘“‘ unearthly,”—but on that account 
not the less to be on our part admired and imitated. 
Perhaps the feeling of many is that the penitent thief 
is made too much of: many, the expression of whose 
view would be something like this: He was more fit 
for Purgatory than for Paradise,—if Purgatory there is ; 
at anyrate, his translation from a. villainous life, and 
villainous death, to the best society in Paradise seems 
to be made with too much viclent haste. It shocks our 
sense of the fitness of things. With all due respect for 
his penitential feeling, and with admiration for the 
justice of the rebuke which he administered to his fellow- 
criminal on the other side of Jesus, we can hardly yield 
him so much honour without a sincere grudge. It seems 
so much more than he deserved. It seems almost to 
crown wickedness with a premium of reward. 

The moral of it would seem to be—live a bad life, 
and then at the end say you are sorry for it all; you 
may expect a superior place in the after-life, if you have 
taken care that the depravity of your present life has 
been sufficiently notorious. Paradise delights to make 
ostentatious display of its conquests. For those who 
have only been moderately bad, it offers a cool recep- 
tion. It cannot afford its best welcome except to 
criminals who take rank with the crucified thief. This 
style of judgment on the case is easily adopted; the 
more easily, not so much on account of what. Jesus 
says, but on account of the use which evangelical 
preaching has made of the incident. In Gospel sermons 
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and addresses, numberless times, the penitent thief has 
achieved something like an enviable heroic position. 
His case has been moralised upon to an extreme. The 
significance of it has been mistaken, or if not mistaken, 
greatly exaggerated. Too much has been made of it,— 
to the disparagement of virtue, and the fostering of 
hopes which were mischievously sentimental and 
groundless. Avowed atheists, or avowed enemies of 
Christianity, have not been slow to take advantage of 
these evangelical extravagancies. They tell us that 
Christianity is a moral failure—a system, upon the 
whole, rather adverse than favourable to morality. It 
holds out unreasonable hopes to bad men,—on unreason- 
ably easy conditions. No matter how moral a man may 
be, it treats him superciliously ; and makes a special 
favourite of the sinner, if he is only sufficiently great in 
that line: for one moment’s penitence, at the end of a 
long lifetime of vice, rewarding him with a blessed 
eternity,—with a crown of righteousness, or crown of 
glory, just as good as, or perhaps better than, those 
other spirits fall heir to, who have striven to the death 
(and not in vain) to lead useful, peaceable, and godly 
lives. 

But let us see whether the friendliness of Jesus for 
this sinner on the Cross beside Him is a thing to sneer 
at, or rejoice in. Of the man thus highly favoured we 
know nothing beyond what the incident itself furnishes. 
By. his own confession he was not good,—so far from 
good that in his own estimation he well deserved the 
extreme penalty which he was then suffering. But the 
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fear of God had not altogether left him. ‘There was a 
point beyond which he could not go with his confederate 
in crime. The reviling of Jesus which that other indulged 
in was to him shockingly impious. He could not endure 
to hear it; nor refrain from giving it stern rebuke. 
There was perhaps more courage in this protest that we 
can well imagine. The scornful rage of the mixed 
multitude around the Cross was at its height. All its 
spite and violence, and cruel mockery concentrated 
upon Jesus, to whom, at the time, not a sympathising 
friend was near. Or if there were, no one dared to speak 
a word in His favour. The reviling thief did what every- 
body else was doing. He simply picked up the popular 
ery and repeated it, probably with the view of gaining 
favour with the mob, or their rulers. To scoff at a lost 
cause, to insult a fallen king, was what anyone gifted 
with cowardice could do. He did that. 

But, evidently, his comrade in crime was made of 
different stuff. He was the first to speak a word for 
Jesus when no one else dared. He-did it in defiance of 
the multitude. Bravely he cast their guilt in their 
teeth, while asserting the Saviour’s innocence. ‘“‘ This 
man hath done nothing amiss!” It was a thing not 
easily done,—least of all, easy for a bad man to do. 
May Heaven increase in us such badness, if badness it 
may be called! The man we are speaking of had cer- 
tainly the courage of his opinions. He had a fine strain 
of manhood in him, whatever else he lacked. The mob 
might hack him to pieces, tear him limb from limb (as 


they had well-nigh done already), what cared he for 
15 
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tortures ? -His mind was free, his thought could not be 
enslaved, he felt free to rebel against the devil and his 
angels, if he liked; and his last breath he would spend 
in defence of truth and innocence ! 

Surely, it was no mean thing for him, in the circum- 
stances, to lift up his voice for truth and innocence ; 
nor did he simply defend them, he had faith in their 
ultimate triumph! A faith gifted with courage and 
intelligence to no ordinary degree. The rebuke to his 
brother thief is followed by a humble appeal to Jesus, 
in which remarkable spiritual insight, piety, and brave 
hope, with the purest elements of pathos and sincerity, 
are blended. It needed boldness, at that moment, to 
cast in his lot with the dying Nazarene, whose fortunes 
then were at the lowest ebb; but he does not hesitate 
to share those fortunes, for good or ill. Henceforth he 
will be Christ’s own, if Christ will have him. And all 
the reward he seeks is simply not to be forgotten. ‘Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest in Thy kingdom!” It 
was a penitent appeal. It was a sinner’s cry for mercy. 
But where did the man learn that mercy was here 
available, for him, and such as he ? In the superscription 
on the neighbouring cross he may have read that Jesus 
was a King; but that could not have supplied him with 
the notion of such a King as he evidently believed in, 
who in dying conquered death,—and could be credited 
with a kingdom, when not a vestige of it was to be seen 
existing ! 

By some means unknown, this was imprinted on his 
heart. Not a thing which he could see with his eyes, 
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or hear with his ears. It remains a mystery how he came 
by it, but it is certain, he believed in the resurrection,— 
the immortality of Jesus, when no man else did. “ Thy 
kingdom.’ Whence came that faith, that clearness of 
spiritual vision, whereby, in the meek forlorn sufferer 
beside him, he recognised an immortal King, clothed 
with power and majesty, in whom the penitent had 
hope,—whereby, too, he could see, what no other 
mortal eye could see, a glorious kingdom over which 
Jesus reigned and in which the penitent found their 
refuge and their home ? How the man came by this 
faith we cannot tell; but it certainly was there. What 
could Jesus say to this contrite, brave soul ? And being 
there, what is there in the friendly welcome of Jesus to 
surprise us? Wheu He said, “ To-day shalt thou be 
with Me in Paradise,”—it was only a pictorial way of 
speaking forgiveness. Had He said, “ Thy sins be 
forgiven thee’’—the truth Jesus meant would have 
been essentially conveyed,—the same thing in essence 
would have been spoken. ; 

So that the elements of time and place here, of which 
so much has been made for controversial purposes, are 
really of no account whatever. It is altogether beside 
the mark to suppose that by using the term “ to-day,” 
Jesus meant to instruct mankind in regard to the 
swiftness or directness with which the soul at death 
goes either to Heaven or Hell. There is no warrant for 
any such application. The force of the word is quite 
indefinite, as if Jesus had said, ‘“‘ Be of good cheer, my 
friend,—it will not be long ere you and I find rest in 
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Paradise.”. Nor may we give the idea of place too much 
definiteness here. The word ‘ Paradise ”’ is not to be 
taken to prove anything more than this, that the presence 
of Jesus makes it Paradise. Souls are made pure for 
being with Him; and made blessed for being pure. 
“* To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” In other 
words: ‘‘ Not long hence, you and I will be together 
in happier circumstances than these ;—it is My abiding 
covenant with My people that I go with them, and 
they with Me. We are to each other the only Paradise 
we need, or care for ; and it is ours, to-day, to-morrow, 
and for ever!” Jesus here was simply answering the 
man’s cry for forgiveness, and answering it in a way 
which the man could easily understand. 

Perhaps it is possible to make too much of the penitent 
thief; perhaps, also, the possibility is even greater of 
making too little of him, through our ignorance of the. 
plain facts of the case. When we consider how the case 
really stood, do we not see that Jesus here spoke a 
kindly word to a man who richly deserved it,—-a brave 
man whose manliness was undoubted, whatever his 
godliness might be,—a brave man, whose courage was 
equal to far more than most of us could have done ? 
Talk of his bad character; he knew all that better 
than you could tell him. In regard to death-bed repent- 
ances, it is true, men in a dying state have repented, got 
well, and re-repented back again into their evil courses. 
Does that prove that penitence is useless,—or that. it 
was not genuine while it lasted ? Have we not all had 
moments of deep penitential feeling? It came, and 
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went. It was true while it lasted; and while it lasted 
we could have taken our place beside Jesus, in Paradise, 
or anywhere else. Paradise is not a matter of time, nor 
even of character ; but of disposition. That penitential 
feeling has been too seldom in our lives. When it has 
come, it has vanished all too soon, because the world was 
too strong for us. It is not a thing that can be forced 
back ; though, indeed, it can too easily be forced away. 
Might we but learn its preciousness and its power ! 

The forgiving spirit is all-powerful. The penitent 
. Spirit is all-powerful too. Over one who forgives, the 
gracious heavens bend with smiles :—they do no less, 
perhaps we should say, they do much more, over one 
who seeks forgiveness. It is only in this wicked world 
amongst religious Pharisees, and atheistic Pharisees, 
that a sneer is possible over the penitent, whilst amongst 
the angels of God in heaven, only joy is possible, over 
the sinner that repenteth! Nor may we be too sure 
that the case here is a case of death-bed repentance. 
We know not how long the man’s contrition had lasted. 
It may have been with him for months or years. He 
had been before Cesar, and he condemned him: he 
was now before a better king than Cxsar, a wiser Judge, 
who did not condemn him! The Roman Government 
eared nothing for penitence. On the contrary, the 
Government of Heaven cares for nothing else but 
penitence : and it is not a thing to sneer at, but infinitely 
- to rejoice in, that the genuine penitence, come when it 
may, even at the eleventh hour, cannot by any possi- 
bility, on the part of Heaven, be despised. 


HI. SUBLIME SELF-FORGETFULNESS 


““He saith unto His mother, Woman, behold thy 
son! Then saith He to the disciple, Behold thy 
mother !’’—John xix. 25-27. 


Before this, there were two sayings of Jesus, on the 
Cross,—the word of forgiveness which He spoke in behalf 
of His enemies ; and the word of welcome into Paradise 
which He addressed to the penitent thief. This third 
word is very different from these. It has the sadness 
of farewell in it. Jesus here speaks more as you or I 
might do. Not so much as the Saviour who can forgive 
sins, and open Paradise; but as sharing with us the 
ordinary feelings of humanity. Among His associates 
on the earth there were those whom He reckoned dear ; 
and those whom He reckoned dearest. The two persons 
whom He addresses in this third word are, we have 
reason to believe, the very dearest of all His earthly 
associates: His mother, and Apostle John. He 
remembers them very tenderly ; but it is well to notice 
that they are not the first in His remembrance. 

The two former cases were more urgent than theirs. 
Jesus attends first to the case of the impenitent,—not 
those who love Him most, but those who need Him 
most,—those farthest away from Him ;—praying for 
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mercy, on their behalf, who doubtless would be the last 
to seek mercy for themselves. Then He takes up the 
case of the penitent, the next in urgency, a case of deep 
need, if not of very high deservingness. ‘‘ Remember 
me,” cried the penitent. In this case, Jesus had only 
to answer prayer, not to offer it,—His intercessions here 
were not required,—the man was so devout and earnest 
in his own behalf. Next to the impenitent, the penitent 
sinner found a place in the anxious heart of the Sinner’s 
Friend. And now, in this third case, Jesus is occupied 
simply with the sorrow of His friends. He seems 
to be bearing everybody’s trouble but His own. How 
characteristically, in His dying moments, the ruling 
passion of His life rises - into prominence! He will 
save others; He will not save Himself. On this 
hand, and on that, He binds up the wounds of 
the broken-hearted, unmindful of these wounds of 
His own, which were surely enough to quench thought 
for others anywhere else but in the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus. ; 

Near the Cross stood a group of four women, with 
Apostle John among them, who, being a privileged 
person by the authorities, had probably taken the 
women under his care; and in all likelihood it was far 
on in the day when they ventured near. By this time 
the public excitement had subsided, the crowd were 
for the most part dispersed,—the savage mockeries had 
wearied themselves to an end, and only the military 
guard, and a few idlers, were on the spot, loitering 
about, or sitting in sleepy indifference on the ground. 
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The women, with their guardian, crept near ; to watch, 
not to weep,—the scene was too awful to draw tears. 
Their sorrow would have wept, had it been lighter. It 
was beyond expression ; but not beyond being seen in 
their weary eyes, and pallid faces. Jesus looked down, 
and saw it; and understood it; nay felt it all, to a 
depth and intensity which they could not, nor can ever, 
understand. In His dying agonies, He was giving them 
a farewell look; and He had a last word of farewell 
admonition to speak to them. 

We are not to suppose that the Divine in Jesus 
absorbed the human, or in some mysterious way sub- 
limated it, into something higher than itself. On the 
contrary, we are to judge rather that the Divine in 
Jesus made the human more like itself,—made it more 
true to the inherent instincts of humanity. So that 
what we call natural human feeling was more a reality 
in Him than in any other man that ever lived. To gain 
or lose kindly fellowship was to Him not less but more 
than to any other. None ever knew, as He did, what it 
was to have a friend to cherish,—or to have a mother to 
_ revere ; or knew, as He did, the joy of speaking welcome, 
—or the pain of speaking farewell. The parting between 
Jesus and these friends who now stood néar at the foot. 
of His Cross was, on both sides, unspeakably sorrowful. 
They were as full of grief as their nature could hold. 
It was the same with Him. They had been His friends 
for years together. These women had so long exercised 
their tender souls in His service, following Him, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, ministering to 
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necessities of His, of which He Himself seemed to be 
too forgetful. 

It is impossible for us to conceive what agony they 
felt while watching the last moments of their Friend,— 
what hopes they saw there expiring,—what a lonely 
world,—what a dreary future, seemed in store for them, 
now that separation was inevitable, and as they thought, 
for ever! For them to behold His Cross was second 
only to the bearing of it. How gladly—had it been 
possible—would any one of them have exchanged places 
with Him! And although Jesus Himself had hopes and 
joyful certainties which they knew nothing of, the 
parting had a pang in it, no less real to Him than to 
them. Was it possible that the Son of Mary should 
feel less for His mother than she, in the circumstances, 
was certain to feel for Him? In that sad group, close 
to His bleeding feet, there was one heart gifted with 
memories, older, if not richer and tenderer than His 
own: she who had, so deeply and devoutly, brooded 
over His strange existence, from His birth, and before 
it. We have evidence enough that Jesus was not given 
to Mariolatry ; and never encouraged any tendency to 
that superstition; never encouraged the thought that 
His virgin mother had more in her nature than what 
ordinary womanhood, or motherhood, may legitimately 
aspire to. It has been supposed that He sometimes 
spoke rather harshly to her, with the view perhaps of 
rendering Mariolatry impossible. But the expressions 
that give the idea of harshness would not do so if they 
were properly interpreted. Jesus, as we may well 
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suppose, always treated her as the best of sons would 
treat the best of mothers. How much there was, to 
Him, at this moment, in the bare fact, that she was 
His mother! For the name ‘“ mother” was not less, 
but infinitely more touchingly significant to Him than 
to you or me. When He seemed to take a low view of 
blood relationships, and said, those who obeyed the 
Word of God were His mother, His sisters, and His 
brothers, it was not to put blood relationship beneath 
its value, but to emphasise (in Oriental style) a higher 
truth which was in more danger of being forgotten or 
despised. And such veneration for the higher truth 
was the best guarantee that the lower would not be 
neglected,—if the term fower can be applied to that 
natural feeling that bound Jesus to His mother,—the 
meek nurse of His infant years,—the stay of His help- 
lessness ; could He forget it was her blood that was now 
flowing from His veins ?—it was her voice He imitated, 
when He began to lisp His Heavenly Father’s name,— 
and under her gentle care He had grown up in strength 
and stature, in wisdom, and in favour with God and 
man. 

Was it strange that the last human being He thought 
of before He died was His mother ? and she, too, the 
first whom His young heart had learnt to love and trust. 
We have no direct means of knowing what her circum- 
stances were at the time. Her husband, it is supposed, 
was dead. She had other children, sons and daughters, 
besides Jesus. We know that at one time they were 
unfriendly to Him; and in all probability to her also. 
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For a first-born, such as He, was likely to Keep the largest 
share of her affections ; and those who were not His friends 
would hardly continue to be hers. It is plain, however, 
from the incident, before us, that whatever she had or 
had not, she needed at least a home to shelter in, and 
needed a son to be her support and comfort. When 
Jesus said to her, ““ Woman, behold thy son,”—He was 
again binding up the bruised heart. There was a deep 
need-be for the word, or it would not have been spoken. 
It was a son she was losing. It was a son she needed. 
It was a son He provided. The loving and _ beloved 
disciple was standing near her; she might be leaning 
on bim for support. But for his strong arms, it may be, 
she would have dropt helplessly to the earth. Jesus 
spoke the word, and gave the sign. How easy it is for 
love to interpret love! A single look, a glance of the 
eye, is enough, though every limb be fettered, or nailed, 
that it cannot move. 

Between the Son on the Cross, and the mother, and 
the other son to be, the meaning passed, without a 
moment’s dubiety. A glance at her—‘‘ Woman, behold 
thy son,’”—the glance then moved, not far, to rest on 
John—‘ Behold thy mother.’ Doubt there could not 
be. There was a perfect understanding that she, though 
indeed bereaved would not be left desolate. She felt it 
to be farewell which He spoke to her. The past could 
never be repeated. She and her first-born would never 
be together again, as they had been. His wanderings 
on the earth were ended; His mission to mankind 
fulfilled. Hitherto, His presence had made it home to 
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her, anywhere. Such home would not be hers again, 
for ever. Still she had what consolation was, at the 
time, possible. In place of the hopes of the Gospel, 
which the Cross had meantime obliterated, no doubt in 
her as in all the rest of her Son’s followers, she had the 
comfort that His love, if not His presence, would still 
make a home for her. His sympathies could not die, 
nor could they be removed from the world. He would 
be still living in His disciples, His old life of unalloyed, 
unwearied, unconquerable charity ; and in the best of 
these disciples she would find her son and her home to 
shelter in,—not all her heart needed, nor all her heart 
was yet destined to enjoy ;—but enough, meantime, to 
alleviate the loneliness of her grief, and sustain the 
frailty of her years. This farewell commission and 
consolatory last dying testimony of Jesus was, as we 
read, not in vain. “ From that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own home.”’ In one view of it, the comfort 
here may be thought very poor indeed. Could not 
Jesus do more for His mother than cast her on the 
charity of the world? For so, virtually, it was. But 
in no way could we offend the Saviour more than by 
distrusting the charity of the world. It is His world. 
He bought it with His blood. He bequeathed to it His 
love. He baptised it with His spirit. And the love of 
Jesus is the only steadfast thing the world possesses. 
Men would find more love in the world, if they would 
prove themselves worthy of it, by their trustfulness. 

Is not charity the same, whether it be in the heart of 
God, or in the heart of man? Whether in heaven, or 
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on earth, it may be trusted though all else should fail. 
This trust, indeed, is the noblest feeling that any intelli- 
gent soul is capable of. When a man feels confident in 
what love can do, even as it exists in this hard selfish 
world, that man has in him the first. element of true 
discipleship to Christ. To him, however wicked the 
world may be, evidence will never be wanting, that 
there is a Saviour in it. For his fellow-men, he will 
never be without hope; and for himself, he will never 
be without a friend, or without a home. This is the 
main thought, the direct lesson, which the incident 
before us, this third word, this farewell utterance of 
Jesus on the Cross, is fitted to convey to us. It was 
farewell, with a gracious promise in it,—as if to say, 
He was leaving the world, not to forsake it, but in order 
that, in a better way, He might remain in it. “If I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come.” ‘“ But if I 
go,—I will send Him to abide with you for ever.” It is 
a great truth,—let it be reverently apprehended,—that 
it is better to get the love of Christ from one another, 
than to get it even directly from Himself. Did He not 
intend. His disciples to be His oracles of love, one to 
another ? And so they are; so must they ever be, if 
they are genuine disciples. If we pray and wait in 
solitude for the unseen afflatus to come down from 
heaven and cheer us,—we are doing well ;—but we are 
doing far better, if while mixing with our brethren, 
amid the temptations, and irritations of home, social, 
or business life, we can still trust that Christ, with His 
charity, is not altogether absent from their hearts, and 
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ever struggling, with more or less success, to find 
expression in their words and deeds. 

It is a faith like this that makes true Christianity. 
A faith like this makes home what God meant it to be,— 
puts an end to all unseemly rivalries and antipathies 
there ; converts the whole world into such a home, 
for the hard-toiling millions ; makes us feel that we are 
of kindred blood with all mankind. A faith like this 
makes of the Church a glorious body, without spot, 
wrinkle, or any such thing; and with a place in it for 
every member of the race. It takes all, despises none,— 
subdues and conquers all,—Jew, Gentile, Greek, Bar- 
barian, bond and free,—master and servant, landlord 
and tenant, gathering in all, shaping, building, and 
binding all into a holy temple, fit for God to dwell in. 
While many have but a sneer for the charity of the 
world, the true man of Christ stands forth boldly to 
declare, that he, for his part, would not find life worth 
living, had he not unbounded faith in human society,— 
did he not see in it a living Christ, unfolding more and 
more the power of His resurrection, and invincibly 
drawing nearer to that period when His farewell promise 
on the Cross will be accomplished, and He shall see of 
the travail of His soul and be satisfied. 

It is beautiful to see how Jesus, while so tenderly 
recognising and venerating natural ties, yet clearly 
indicates that these natural ties are at the best but 
typical of other ties of a holier and eternal kind,—the 
ties that love alone can make, between hearts, whose 
blood may be as widely alien as human blood can be. 
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The love of kith and kin is very precious ; it is only 
Christ that knows and teaches the unspeakable value 
of it. But the love of kith and kin, if it be such as 
heaven would have it, shoots up, and expands, and 
blossoms into something nobler than itself, as the seed 
blossoms into dewy rose, or fragrant lily. If any human 
being would be the better for my help and sympathy, 
the same is my brother, my sister, my mother. A 
common frailty, a common liability to sin, and suffering, 
—a common sonship with Jesus to cherish,—a common 
Fatherhood to trust in,—these are the things that bind 
us in kinship to one another,—and the bond that binds 
us is the charity of the world. Ali the riches of the 
world is worthless, as compared with this, to trust in. 
It is enough for curselves, in all the life-struggle yet 
before us; and enough to bequeath to our children, 
when death deprives us of any further hope of helping 
them, in their life-struggle after us. 


IV. AN EXPIRING HOPE 


“* My God, My God! why hast Thou forsaken Me ?” 
—Matt. xxvii. 45-49. 


Of the seven utterances of Jesus on the Cross this is 
perhaps the most remarkable ; the most unaccountable. 
In the first He makes appeal to Heaven in behalf of His 
impenitent enemies. Here, in the fourth utterance 
that falls from Him, He makes appeal to Heaven again, 
—in this case, in His own behalf. He has remembered 
all who can possibly need to be remembered,—the 
impenitent and the penitent,—His enemies, and His 
friends,—He is now in deep need of being Himself 
remembered. He has bedewed with balm of comfort 
His mother’s heart, and the hearts of the friends who 
accompanied her. He has relieved the stricken con- 
science of the penitent thief. And He has done all that 
fervent prayer can do for His implacable foes. What 
now is there for Himself? It might be supposed that 
the Comforter would be Himself comforted. That such 
as He would be the last to feel forsaken of God. With 
so much encouragement for other human souls, was 
there none for Him, in His own bright beatitude: 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
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It would seem as if Jesus, who gave to all, had 
nothing Himself to get. The pity of heaven, which He 
had most to rely on, seemed to desert Him, at the 
moment when He most required it. This is not merely 
our interpretation of His feeling. It was actually His 
feeling. That a cry like this should be wrung from 
Him, strikes us therefore with more than surprise. We 
are so much startled at the hearing of it that we can 
hardly believe our ears. How is it possible that the 
Son of God should be forsaken, at this point of His 
career, by the Divine Father ?- who from His Son’s 
birth till now has brooded over Him with express and 
miraculous favour. Have not heaven and earth borne 
witness again and again to the words: ‘‘ My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ?”? And only a day or 
two ago, at the feast in Jerusalem, in reply to the 
doxology of Jesus, “‘ Father, glorify Thy name!” we 
read, there came a voice from heaven, saying, “‘ I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” We could 
not have expected that ever there would be need for 
such a cry as this from Jesus; and we have reason to 
think it. was as far from His own expectations as it is 
or could be from ours. He expected to be forsaken, 
but not in this way. He expected to be forsaken of the 
world. His best friends would desert Him in His time 
of direst need. He knew that beforehand, and made 
no secret of His certainty. But with perfect reverence, 
we may suppose He did not know that a trial such as 
this lay before Him. It startled and bewildered Him. 


He knew, as no other could, its utter unexpectedness. 
16 
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Whoever else might, He did not expect God to forsake 
Him. But His feeling at this moment was that God 
had forsaken Him. We have to look at it afterwards 
as a matter of fact; but at present consider it as a 
matter of genuine feeling on the Saviour’s part. He felt 
forsaken. There can be no doubt of that. Forsaken of 
God. Whether the forsaking was a reality or not, is a 
different question; but at any rate the feeling was a 
reality. It rose and overwhelmed the spirit of Jesus 
with sudden horror. It was the climax of His agony. 
The extreme of His desolation. Such loneliness had 
never chilled Him before, the loneliness of being without 
a Father, and without a God. 

We read, there was darkness over the land at the 
time. That darkness had spiritual significance. It was 
in the soul of Jesus to begin with. A gloom in its depth 
unknown to the human soul before, or since. What 
Jesus now lost, we, too, may lose; but the loss to Him 
would be infinitely more than it could be to us. How 
faintly, on our part, the Divine Fatherhood, or the 
Divine Presence, is apprehended! And when we lose a 
sense thereof, we are losing a thing which we can hardly 
be said to have possessed at all. How different it must 
have been with Jesus! When the Father ceased to be 
Father,—and God even ceased to be God to Him! The 
ery in the text is not, “ My Father, My Father, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me.” It comes from a lower deep than that, 
as if Jesus shared the feeling of the returning prodigal, 
and would have been glad to be acknowledged as some- 
thing less, however much less it might be, thanason. If 
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God would but be God to Him! It seemed, too, at this 
moment, as if the faith of His enemies had proved 
better than His own. Pointing derisively to His help- 
lessness, they had said, God has forsaken Him! It 
seemed as plain to them as facts could make it. Was it 
now beginning to be as plain to Jesus Himself? His 
foes were right, then, after all. The truth was on their 
side, not on His. God had forsaken Him! Was it not 
confessed openly in that enforced cry of His? The 
truth had come out at last. ‘‘ That deceiver” had 
unmasked Himself before the world. 

It is not fit to expatiate upon these sniattces; It is 
enough, if we can simply get a glance at the bare truth. 
We may be sure of this, nothing can possibly exaggerate 
the gloomy depression that weighed upon the spirit of 
Jesus, at this time,—or make His doubts and fears 
more awful than they actually were. 

We have no reason to think He was incapable of 
the idea that He might be seli-deceived. That having 
saved: others, He might be Himself a castaway. That 
His bitterest foes had only shared the conviction which 
now He could scarcely banish from His own breast. 
That the Father of mercies and God of truth had finally 
rejected Him. He had prayed for the impenitent ; 
had not the impenitent more reason to pray for Him ? 
Was it possible, after all, that the reviling thief was the 
worthier of the two? Could Jesus be half-regretful 
that He had opened Paradise to the other ? Paradise ! 
—the door seemed closed against Himself! How dark, 
and desolate, even to utter hopelessness, might be the 
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heart of Jesus, while this feeling lasted! And we have 
to remember, that the feeling was not unnatural. It 
was more true to common human experience than may 
be at first supposed. Jesus was not the first who had 
used the language of the text. It is borrowed from one 
of the old Jewish psalms—a psalm (xxii.) already 
centuries old in the Saviour’s day. And though this 
psalm be regarded as prophetically Messianic, it is not 
on that account to be thought less the product of genuine 
experience. The psalmist wrote as he felt, though his 
writing might be capable of deeper significance than he 
originally gave it. The words Jesus here used were not 
new; nor are we to suppose that His experience was 
new. Many a troubled soul, before Him, had used the 
same words, to express a kindred sense of desolation at 
heart. Many a troubled soul since has used them, or 
agonised under the feeling which would have made their 
use appropriate. Nothing could better prove that the 
Son of God was in touch with human nature, not at the 
circumference, but at the centre,—not at the surface, 
but at the deepest of its depth. It is no honour to Him 
to think that His human nature was above ordinary, 
apart from its sinlessness. The reverse is true. We 
honour Him most, when most we regard Him as the 
unerring exponent of what is most human in humanity, 
and as in all points “ tried ” like as we are. 

We come, then, as far as may be, to understand His 
experiences by studying our own. If anyone among us 
has not suffered very deeply,—to him the text is a sealed 
truth, to be opened by and by. But some of us have 
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suffered deeply,—some of us know the lonely feeling 
which pain is capable of producing, when it is very 
great, and long continued,—when it seems to place us 
at an infinite distance from both God and man. Have 
we never felt too worn out in spirit, with enduring, till 
weariness itself gave way ? In that hour, if we had no 
faith, the soul within us became deadened like a clod. 
Being destitute of the expectations which faith kindles, 
—we had no soul-withering disappointments. If we 
had no deliverer to expect, how could we feel forsaken ? 
But if, in that hour, we had faith in God, we did look up 
to heaven with sad astonishment, and ask, why He had 
forsaken us! It was the strength of the faith that 
made the strength of the sensitiveness ; doubt pained 
us as it did, because we had learnt to believe so well ; 
had we not known and trusted the Father’s sympathy, 
such bitter disappointment at losing the sense of it 
would have been impossible. We may be sure the 
faithless are not they who ever feel forsaken; but 
rather, those nearest God, and whom God is nearest, 
are the most liable to feel forsaken. Jesus is the leader 
of all such,—the Author of faith, and its only Perfecter. 
His doubts and fears, when this cry burst from Him, 
were (we might say) begotten while He lay in the very 
bosom of the Father. 

It was love that made the desolate feeling possible. 
The same love that casts out fear, and is (as we all 
know) the thing that can best bring fear. We may not 
judge, then, that, in the case of Jesus, any more than 
in our own case, the feeling of being forsaken was 
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necessarily evidence that such was the actual fact. 
The Father might never be more close to His beloved 
Son than at that moment; if we may judge (as we must 
do) that Jesus was subject to the same natural feeling 
that enters into our own experience. But surely, when 
we have said this, we have not said all. If God had not 
in some sense forsaken Him in fact, why should the 
feeling be in the breast of Jesus ? Now doubtless there 
is a point beyond which explanation of the sufferings of 
Jesus is not to be expected. We keep within that point, 
however, when we think of these two things: His 
relation to the human race ; and His relation to human 
sin. 

What guilty man bears, Jesus bears. What man- 
kind, the sinner, feels, Jesus feels,—the darkness, the 
desolation, the fear, the loneliness, the misery, the 
feeling of far-away separation, from good, from God, 
which sin absolutely necessitates, all this, which our 
nature tells us belongs to sin, and infinitely more, which 
our nature knows, but cannot tell us,—Jesus experienced 
in that hour when this cry was wrung from Him, “‘ My 
God, My God! why hast Thou forsaken Me 2” 

In some measure, and in some way of mystery, 
which we need not attempt to explain there was in the 
experience, not the feeling of separation only, but the 
fact as well. With all the yearning a God of love has 
for the redemption of the sinner, He cannot be as near 
the guilty as the innocent. If Jesus, in that hour, felt 
what the sinner feels, He realised the difference. His 
cry to God was just such as the penitent thief had made 
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to Himself a short while ago. There was fn it all the 
deep contrition, the humble confession, the intense 
pleading for pity and forgiveness, which were required 
of sinful human nature, in order that it might bring itself 
near to God,—in order that, by this seeking of inex- 
pressible earnestness for God it might learn that it was 
being sought for, still more earnestly, on God’s part— 
its all-loving and all-merciful Author and Friend. This 
utterance of Jesus was not, then, what it seemed. It 
seemed to be the last word of disappointment and failure. 
Jesus was most of all the beloved of God, when in this 
hour he felt most forsaken. It was more the keynote of 
victory. To those near the Cross who first heard it, 
it seemed to be a cry of desperation, the last frail effort 
of a dying man to retrieve a ruined cause,—and when 
one ran to. moisten the sufferer’s lips with a sponge 
dipped in vinegar, they said, “‘ Let alone; let us see 
whether Elias will come to save Him,’—-let Heaven 
help Him, if it will,—He deserves no pity from the 
world, which needs no further demonstration of the 
deceitfulness and futility of His claims. 

We may ourselves have shared this feeling,—have 
felt as if Jesus had exposed His weakness in this cry. 
Have felt half ashamed over it; and could have wished 
it otherwise. It only shows how little conscious we can 
be of the greatest of our mercies; and that we often 
mourn over the things for which we have most reason 
to be thankful. Nothing Jesus ever said displayed 
(not His weakness but) His strength so much as this 
word of His we have been considering. His power as 
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a Saviour is displayed in it, as nowhere else. We had 
often heard Him say that He was entirely at one with 
us,—something more than a shepherd is to his wandering 
sheep. We had often heard Him say that. We see it 
here proved to a demonstration. Proved, that He is 
just such a Saviour as we need. And still more proved, 
if possible, God grant it may be, to us, in the darkest 
hour that life yet holds for us, in the hour when doubts 
bewilder and guilty fears put trembling into us as they 
never did before, when the lonely heart knows nothing 
but its sin, its sorrow, its despair, its unavailing agony, 
——when hope is dead, and life flickers to its close, and 
the dumb soul can scarcely believe there is any God to 
ery to. It may help us then to know that we are not 
alone. That the God-man has traversed that dreary 
path before us. That His sufferings and ours fit us for 
each other’s fellowship. That His triumph is our 
triumph too. And to assure us that our merciful Father, 
in the hour when we have lost all sense of His presence, 
has least of all then lost the sense of ours, and is then 
farthest from the thought of forsaking us. ‘‘ We are 
more than conquerors through Him that loved us.” 


V. and VI. HUMAN FRAILTY ; SUPERHUMAN 
VISION 


“T thirst?’ “ It ts finished.” —John. xix. 28-30. 


These two, the fifth and sixth sayings of Jesus on the 
Cross, come in close natural connection, and may more 
fitly be considered together than separately. They are 
each but one word in the original: It would seem as if 
the first of the two had been spoken in preparation for 
the second. Jesus felt Himself growing physically 
unable to speak, ‘‘ His tongue failing for thirst.”” Yet it 
was upon His heart to say something further. Could 
He but have His lips moistened with the vinegar, of 
which He could see there was a vessel at hand full,—a 
kind of weak sour wine, the common drink with which 
the soldiers refreshed themselves. Jesus doubtless saw 
this; and the first of the two sayings before us is an 
appeal of His to the bystanders that a touch of the 
vinegar might be applied to His parched lips. This 
would give that measure of physical relief whereby He 
would be able to unburden His heart in open testimony 
that His great task had been accomplished. He would 
in all likelihood have borne the thirst in silence, without 
appeal for help, had it not hindered the utterance 
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of something-more with which He wished His dying 
hour to be associated. 

The former cry of Jesus, which we last discoursed 
upon, was made “ with a loud voice.” Thus the spirit, 
in its fearful gloom, and great agony, in making so 
vehement an appeal to Heaven, ““My God, My 
God! why hast Thou forsaken Me?” must have 
severely taxed what strength the weakened frame 
yet had ; our present text refers to the time immediately 
after that, when there would be an intensified feeling of 
weariness and of thirst. Between the foregoing appeal 
to God, and this to man, the contrast is remarkable. 
The upward appeal was of the most spiritual kind ; this 
downward appeal is of the most humble bodily kind. 
In the former, Jesus spoke as universal priest for human 
nature,—His word therefore unequalled for depth, 
breadth, and perpetuity of significance. He was thus 
doing all that sinful humanity needed to do, in recon- 
ciling itself to God. His heart felt all, and His mouth 
in that one saying uttered all, that human nature could 
feel and say while casting itself on the mercy of God for 
pardon and salvation. Every sinner’s nature was 
substantially in Jesus then, paying its penalty to the 
full, and working out its complete redemption from the 
darkness, the loneliness, the sorrow, and the strength of 
sin. How great that upward appeal was, in its spiritu- 
ality and universality ! 

Now here, succeeding it, there is an appeal down- 
wards to man, for the supply of a mere physical want, 
that began and ended strictly with Himself,—the same 
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lips that had just borne the trouble of the world, pleading 
now for themselves that that same world might lend a 
cooling drop of water or of wine! It seems incredible 
that Jesus, who gave so much, should yet be dependent 
on others for so little,—dependent on unfriendly strangers 
for this small benefit. It looks as if the Shepherd, 
while rescuing His flock from death, must yet own His 
indebtedness to the frailest of the wandering sheep. 
Nor was this a new feature in the life of Jesus. He 
was athirst when he encountered the Samaritan woman 
at the well. Wearied with travel, on the dusty highway, 
He sat down at the well’s mouth, waiting for some one 
to help Him to a drink, for the well was deep. Who 
could be more dependent on a chance passenger coming 
forth to draw? and the one who happened to come 
was not the most pious woman of the place, nor the one 
from whom you or I would have taken the cup of cold 
water with the heartiest welcome. . But Jesus begged 
‘the service at her hands. And we may suppose no 
thirsty one ever was more thankful than He to be 
relieved ; for the small boon He craved, it is to be 
understood, was granted. The strange thing, however, 
was, that He who gave so much should yet be dependent 
on such as she for so little. There was a draught of 
water for His parched lips; but was not He Himself a 
well of water, springing up into everlasting life? ‘“‘ Give 
Me to drink,”’ said the thirsty lips ; and then, a moment 
or two afterwards, the same lips said: ‘‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst !’’ What singular inter-dependence there seemed 
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between the Saviour and the souls whom He came to 
save! It might be a small boon the Samaritan woman 
gave; but in its smallness indispensable from her, or 
such as she to Him,—just as His great boon of eternal 
life was indispensable from Him, to her, or such as she. 

Again, the same inter-dependence, between the 
Saviour and the saved, is witnessed in Gethsemane, in 
the matter of sympathy, that element which cools the 
dry burning lips of the soul. Jesus, who gave so much 
of this to His friends, needed it for Himself all the more. 
As the hour of His supreme agony drew near, He clung 
to the hope of sympathy from the three friends, of whom 
in all the world it was most to be expected, saying : 
‘““Tarry ye here, and watch,’’—let Me feel you are not 
far off, and not asleep. Here was the Eternal Fountain 
of sympathy, seeking from these poor sources, but one 
drop only for Himself,—and not getting it! He returned 
the third time, and found them sleeping. So, some 
hours afterwards, at the time referred to in the text, 
the vinegar, too, was well-nigh withheld. It was granted 
with a grudge. One alert kindly soul, when he heard 
Jesus say ‘“‘I thirst,” ran, dipped the sponge, fixed it 
on a reed, and was about to apply it to the sufferer’s 
lips, when the rest interposed, saying, “‘ Let alone; 
let us see whether Elias will come and save Him.” Let 
God help Him, if He will. Let the Saviour save Himself. 
You notice that the same marvellous contrast was plain 
to the soldiers, or other idlers, near the Cross, as it is to 
us, only, as it feeds our faith, it fed their unbelief and 
mockery. They said virtually—if this Man’s professions 
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were true, if He could really give so much to the world, 
what can it matter, if the world withhold from Him so 
little 2? It ill assorts with His Divine claims that He 
should be dependent on the commonplace comfort of 
-this wine of ours! Let alone ; give it not to Him! | 
It was given, however,—this spiteful grudge notwith- 
standing. ‘“‘ When Jesus therefore had received the 
vinegar He said, It is finished.”” The moistened lips 
could now utter what He had it in His heart to say. 
This small service, rendered by means of the reed, the 
sponge, and drop of wine, had made possible the forth- 
giving of a testimony equal in importance to any that 
Jesus ever gave. What testimony, then, did Jesus give 
when He uttered these words: “It is finished ?”’ One 
part of it, we may suppose, was this: to confirm the 
inter-dependence alluded to,—between the Saviour and 
those whom He came to save. It had now been brought 
to a perfect demonstration, that Jesus was human nature 
in its weakest and lowest points, as well as in its highest 
and best possibilities. : 

That process was now finished whereby He passed 
through all that human nature was, and could be, from 
the lowest to the highest. His life, from the beginning, 
was one steady progress towards this culminating 
point. Not to obliterate the contrast, but to emphasise 
and sharpen it,—between what He gave to the world, 
and what He must needs get from it ;—between His 
power and weakness,—the power He had to save others, 
but not to save Himself. He could meet the wants of 
mankind, thirsting for eternal life; and yet for His 
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own thirst---physical thirst, dependent on two or three 
wretched human beings, who met His appeal with 
mockery, and were half inclined to meet it also with 
denial. In this actual weakness His friends saw some- 
thing to mourn over,—His enemies saw something to 
rejoice in malignantly. They were both mistaken. 
There lay indeed the secret of His power. His strength 
to save grew out of His very weakness. What reality 
this dependence of Jesus gives to His kinship with us ! 
It brings Him nearer than a brother. We feel that we 
can reach Him all the more, all the better, when we are 
very low; and if there be a lower depth, still more 
easily shall we find Him there. It is certain, Jesus 
Himself felt He had conquered, in that moment, which 
bore least of all the external mark of victory. It is 
impossible to suppose, that when He said, “It is 
finished,” He meant simply that His life was finished. 
His work was finished ; His aim accomplished,—to be 
what human nature was in sin, guilt, helplessness, to. bear 
what human nature bore in sorrow and misery, to utter 
the cry of its known and unknown necessities, to be its 
leader, in sufferings, and its leader through sufferings to 
-its high God-like destiny. This was the lifelong task of 
Jesus,—the work His Father had given Him to do. We 
may suppose, it grew upon Him, in its magnitude,—in 
its wide and deep significance. -It was not easily accom- 
plished. It was done through hard-bought experience. 
He struggled into it. He battled His way through it. 
He surmounted it. And at the time when He spoke 
these words, He felt that He had surmounted it. 
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It was an expression of triumph. The soul of Jesus 
being in an ecstacy. Thanks to the sponge, the wine, 
the reed, the mean human instrument, too, for helping 
Him to give vent to the ecstatic feeling, through lips 
which thirst had well-nigh sealed! Thanks that now 
He could speak, and tell the world that the Son of Man 
had not failed to save it! We, in our small ways, know 
the joy of a completed task. When we can once more 
breathe without the burden. When our pantings 
beneath it are ended. It has long oppressed us. We 
have groaned under it. We could neither bear it, nor 
lay it down. Perhaps it was the burden of a lifetime ; 
and we can remember the hardships of the long rough 
way, the weariness, the hesitation, the flickering hope, 
the overwhelming fear, the drooping shadow of black 
despair. What unspeakable relief there is when the 
time comes to lay the burden down! When, with full 
heart, almost at the breaking for joy, we can say, the 

work is done; the work is done! This, even when the 
work, after all, is not the worthiest! We can under- 
stand something of the feeling Jesus must have had, 
on the accomplishment of His pure and benignant task 
—not less the stupendous and terrible burden for being 
pure and benignant ;—we can understand something of 
the long previous agony through which He must have 
passed,—with its alternations, which Himself alone 
could know, between hope and fear, strength and 
weakness, courage and dismay, as He rose, stage by 
stage, to that point of true sonship to mankind, wherein 
He became human nature’s great high Priest to bear its 
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penalty, to offer up the breathing of its penitence and 
woe, to redeem its blemished righteousness before 
Heaven, just and merciful,—to do this in sight of the 
great Father, who bent over His erring children with 
love, and love’s infinite solicitude. 

In this respect, as our atoning Priest, the work of 
Jesus was finished. He had truly made Himself, and 
He felt that He had made Himself, before God, the Son 
of Man. But also, on the other hand, in the sight of 
man, He had made Himself the Son of God. This is 
another aspect of His finished work. He was God’s 
image,—God’s word. Through Him the Divine Light,— 
the Divine Love,—the Divine Fatherhood found their 
way to the world. It was His great task to lead the 
world into the faith of these by exhibiting them. Now, 
on the Cross, ere He expired, He had some inward token 
that He had not failed in this. He had borne witness to 
the Father, where that witness was greatly needed. 
The children of men need not feel in orphanhood any 
more. The Father has come. The only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, hath declared Him. 
The bright image is there, to grow in clearness as ages 
rollon. As if from opposite sides, God and man look 
to Jesus, and are satisfied in Him; and through Him, 
are satisfied in one another. God sees there all He 
could wish man to be; and man sees there all he 
could wish God to be. It is the place of mediation ; 
the sanctuary of reconcilement. Jesus is Son to both 
—both God and man; they have a common ownership 
in Him, which is expressed by the same word—Son. 
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And they have therefore a common ownership in one 
another. 

This was the work of Jesus,—to bring God to man, 
and man to God. For this He had worn His life out, 
in unwearied toils, in prayers. and fastings,—for this 
He had shed His blood. And now at last He had the 
consciousness that the sore struggle He had had all 
through had not been in vain,—the task was in no point 
left undone. He could say—and the Christian centuries 
since then give their testimony that His word was true, 
when He said—“‘ It is finished.” Again, the completion 
of His work is to be viewed in the fulfilment of Scripture. 
Not in the correspondence between what Jesus said or 
did and some detached passage here or there; but in 
the general aim and purpose of Scripture as a whole ; 
and in sacred Scriptures everywhere. 

These Scriptures were, upon the whole, simply 
human nature by the help of God speaking to itself,— 
the inward voice expressing itself in outward writing. 
The pages of Scripture, we might say, were taken from 
that inward book which we call the human heart. They 
bear, what human nature everywhere bears, longings 
for deliverance,—hopes of a deliverer. In the Hebrew 
Scriptures these longings are remarkably intense,— 
these hopes rise to unexampled height. The spirit of 
God is present in rich effusion, rousing the spirit of man 
to bright visions of a coming One who will bring in 
righteousness and peace. And in these dim fore- 
shadowings of the Saviour there is the same strange 


mingling of strength and weakness which we have 
0] 
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already pointed out as existing in the actual fact. He 
is an all-conquering Prince,—yet trodden upon as a 
worm. He is gifted with the power and purity of God, 
yet sin-stricken and thrust to the lowest depths of 
degradation and suffering. He is at once mighty God. 
and man of sorrows. His majesty is terrible; and yet, 
beneath His gentleness the bruised reed remains 
unbroken, and the smoking flax remains unquenched. 
Then we have these Scriptures printed (as it were) 
in large type in Jewish ritual, wherein altar, temple, all 
else, is determined by one apparently incongruous 
circumstance,—the. blood-shedding of an unblemished 
lamb! Not only the prophetic outpourings of the 
human heart, in Jewish writing and ritual there, but all, 
to the lowest descent in sacred word and ceremony 
everywhere, point more or less blindly, yet unerringly, 
to the Cross of Jesus, and find in Him their final and 
peace-breathing accomplishment. Hence the word of 
Jesus we are considering bears upon the future, as well 
as the past. Doubtless, when He uttered it, there 
flashed before Him the vision of His kingdom, as it is 
yet to be, in all the ripeness of its power and glory. 
Finished, and finished for ever, the unbrotherly conflict 
of classes and the envy and strife of man,—the oppressive 
toil, the corroding care, the selfishness of nations,—the 
needless warring of human interests,—the uncharitable- 
ness, the madness of human vanity and pride—finished ; 
yes,—as much finished as the worship of the old Scan- 
dinavian god Thor is finished in our villages and towns 
to-day. In that word of Jesus on the Cross we have 
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the sure pledge of all this. Itisas good as done. Though, 
indeed, our hearts may sometimes sink hopelessly within 
us, in view of the present imperfect, miserable world, 
after nearly twenty centuries of the power of Christ’s 
resurrection spent upon it. ; 

Yet the truth wins its slow victory. Christ from His 
supremacy never can be displaced. No Saviour can 
ever be found worthier than He. No love can be kinder, 
no merey more merciful than His. No service of any 
master can ever be accompanied with purer sanctions, 
or claims more just and reasonable. Not more slow is 
the victory around us than it is within us. In the text, 
Jesus gave the pledge of our personal redemption. The 
work begun is virtually finished... Long since, perhaps, 
we have felt disheartened, because sins were not at once 
subdued,—because high aims were not worthily sus- 
tained,—because follies could be so often repeated, and 
dulness could so easily overtake the jubilant aspirations 
of the soul,—these things have disheartened us. Let 
us take courage. Triumph is assured. The Master 
cannot neglect His work. “It is finished.” Let not 
the servant cease to strive! And in our striving we are 
to be stimulated by the thought that the thirst of Jesus 
in a most important sense is not yet quenched; and 
each of us in his own place can add something in the 
way of relieving it. Still subsists that strange inter- 
dependence between the Saviour and the souls He saves. 
Indispensable to us is the great help He renders; but 
the little we can render in return is not less indispensable 
to Him. Small instruments, small services, the reed, 
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the sponge, the drop of wine, or water, still are needed, 
and still go a long way. Jesus is still thirsting for relief, 
through the needs of our brethren. And we are not to 
expect His great task to be practically completed, until 
our small one is earnestly undertaken, and in His own 
patient self-denying spirit, faithfully and joyfully 
accomplished. 


Vil. FILIAL TRUSTFULNESS 


“ Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.’— 
Luke xxiii. 46. 


This, the seventh and last word of Jesus on the 
Cross, comes as a most fit ending to His life, and as the 
final word of His teaching. Nothing could more suit- 
ably crown His work,—or give more suitably the closing 
touch of beauty to His character. He taught, and 
exemplified, as no other ever did what human living 
should be; here, as remarkably, He teaches, and 
exemplifies, what human dying should be. We can all 
feel, it would be the fittest and best thing for us when 
we come to die, to leave the world in this mood,—in 
this attitude of the spirit. If the report concerning the 
last dying word of Jesus were not true, we should feel 
it ought to be true. We ought to be going home when 
we go hence. There ought to be some Father’s hand to 
receive us,—some Father’s lips to speak welcome,— 
some Father’s breast, and big heart, ready for us, with 
plenty of room in it. Plainly, that is what Jesus felt. 
Our nature speaks in that way; and no array of the 
most cogent arguments will ever induce it to speak 
otherwise. There is within us, inextinguishable, a 
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natural craving for a home in which our souls can rest ; 
for a living Father whose presence makes it home. Of 
this craving the ruling hope of our life is born. Our 
restless life, ever moving on, must, we are convinced, 
lead somewhere. It cannot end in nothingness. We 
have hope in the future. The certainty that a home 
does exist for us is implied in the craving after it,—that 
deep-rooted instinctive craving which our hearts hold 
so persistently. And when that hour comes when we 
see and are seen no more in this world, our natural 
hope feels as though now it were on the threshold of its 
fulfilment. That unseen world, so utterly intangible, 
so shadowy, and less than shadowy, yet holds for our 
hope the true and eternal substance. We are not 
leaving real things when we die; we are rather going 
forth to meet them. 

Does not Jesus here, on the verge of the unseen 
world, vest it with a beautiful reality ? “‘ Home at 
last,”’ He seems to say. ‘“‘ My toils and wanderings are 
ended. My sufferings are past. Light dawns. The 
clouds dissolve. The shadows flee away. Whose bright 
face is that beaming over me ? Whose hands are these 
held out to Me? O welcome rest! Eternal Sabbath ! 
Home at last! Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit !” We are told these words were spoken with a 
loud voice, or accompanied with a loud cry. It was 
certainly a filial cry. It was, no doubt, such a cry as a 
child cannot restrain when fear suddenly gives place to 
confidence,—when the feeling of being forsaken, home- 
less, desolate, gives place to the opposite feeling, by the 
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quick realisation that home is not so far away as it was 
thought to be; and that a father’s strong arms are 
ready, on the instant, to embrace him. A sudden 
bright happy change like this is likely to come forth in 
vehement expression from a child just in proportion to 
the child’s simplicity and sensitiveness. Such change 
there was in the soul of Jesus at this time ; and it came 
with great suddenness. A few moments ago He was in 
the abyss of fear and utter desolation,—with a sense of 
an absent Father and an absent home,—with an infinite 
sensitiveness in His soul for realising these, and they 
seemed to have gone from Him hopelessly. -Not to 
speak of the child’s boon in a sense of the Fatherhood ; 
he had not even the creature’s boon in a sense of the 
Divine existence. He felt He had nct even a God to 
trust in. And while His spirit was sinking down beneath 
these overwhelming billows of distress, in outer darkness 
and loneliness, a strong cry burst from Him, like the 
ery of a deserted child, deserted at the moment when 
a father’s presence is most needed, and when filial trust 
has least thought of being disappointed. 

This. was the first loud voice from Jesus; and the 
second came a few moments afterwards. In both cases 
His soul was overtaken with surprise. It felt so strange 
to be deserted ; and still more overpoweringly strange 
to pass from that, by sudden transition, into such 
realisation of the Father as even He probably had never 
before experienced. Doubtless, we cannot well realise 
how it stood without the aid of that parable in which 
the wandering son returns home, to find, beyond measure, 
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a welcome of surprise,—returns to a father’s bosom, 
almost beside itself with joy. Jesus came into this 
world to be what wandering human nature is; and to 
bring it back from its guilty wanderings. He became 
its suffering heart, its quickened conscience, its pleading 
voice, its returning feet. He became its penitential 
sacrifice,—the resurrection of its faith and hope. And 
in Him, human nature, poor wandering prodigal! learnt 
to say: “I will arise and go to my Father.”’ In Jesus, 
human nature not only said this, but actually did it. 
Rose from its earthliness, its debasement, from the sty 
of its sensuality,—looked up, set its heart on home 
again, turned its face where already the Father’s face 
beamed with expectancy of its coming, and turned its 
steps where already the Father’s steps were hastening 
to meet the prodigal a great way off. 

All this, in the life and death of Jesus, was-no 
parable ; it was reality. His pure spirit trod the pro- 
digal’s way, forth, and back again ; bore the prodigal’s 
penalty, in all its known and unknown, dreaded and 
undreaded, possibilities ; and now here, in the text, we 
behold Him, at the moment when He felt doubly assured 
of the prodigal’s welcome, not for Himself simply, but 
for the wandering race whose great High Priest He was. 
Now His soul emerged from the dark cloud into Eternal 
Light. It was as if in His dying ear the jubilations of 
Heaven rung, responsive to some such paternal testimony 
as the parable contains : ‘‘ This my son was dead, and is 
alive again ; was lost, and is found !’’ God thus receiving 
His Son back again,—-not only confirming the Son’s 
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testimony that His work was finished, but*laying upon 
Him the glad stimulus to one last effort, in filial trust- 
fulness, for Himself, and for mankind, one last loud 
ery, in which all His remaining strength was spent, 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit !’”— 
words that were, in the same instant, uttered and 
fulfilled. 

In this light viewed, these words have boundless 
significance. They are not merely personal. They are 
universally representative. They are a Saviour’s words, 
spoken in our behalf. That upgiving of His spirit means 
the upgiving of ours into the Father’s hands. We are 
pledged to return by that true and living way. It was 
a free act, that surrender of His. He had the freedom 
to refuse ; so have we. We are not bound to be brought 
nigh by the blood of Jesus ; but we are bound to answer 
for it, if we are not brought nigh. Nor is the bearing 
of these words inept until we come to a dying hour. 
Solemn as their application must be at that hour,—still 
more solemn is their application when the dying hour 
is not near, nor threatening to be near. It is not death 
that robes the Cross with solemnity,—not death, but 
sin, the cause of death. It is stn that divides the Father 
from His children. It is sin that makes the spirit home- 
less,—a homeless wanderer. The prodigal’s return is 
return from stn. We have to remember that the change 
most momentous in human life is not the passing from 
this into the unseen world. That change is momentous 
enough ; but not the one that most concerns us. When 
we change masters,—change the fatherhood of lies for 
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the true,—when we come to that point in which the 
service of sin is renounced, and the true sonship entered 
on,—when we acknowledge the Father of our spirit,— 
own our spirit to be His, and yield it up to Him in free 
will act, in clear consciousness, with filial trust, in 
deliberate, unconditional surrender,—then is the change 
wrought that most of all concerns us, a change compared 
with which death is of little consequence. 

Christ’s word, then, after all, bears more upon our 
living than our dying. We are not to look forward to 
some future time when we shall make the same surrender 
of our spirit that He did. We are to do it now. Nor 
may we presume that it will ever be done if not done 
now. How impressively the case of Jesus reminds us, 
that we may expect our life in its ending to have for its 
characteristic just that which has characterised it all 
through. In His case it began with filial obedience : 
“Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s 
business ?”? So it proceeded, and so it ended. The 
Father’s will, the Father’s work, the Father’s glory, 
the Father’s love and care, the Father’s approval,— 
these filled up the life of Jesus from first to last. It was 
filial obedience all through. And doubtless, at the last, 
the surrender was all the easier, the more effective and 
welcome because it had been so long continued,— 
because it was not the fear-driven impulse of the moment, 
but the habit of a lifetime. We see this further when 
we consider how influential in His life the Father’s word 
seemed to be. It is plain, that in emergencies that 
word came most readily for His comfort and support. 
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His mind was evidently stored with Scripture, and in 
Scriptural language His deepest feelings were expressed. 
God’s Word helped Him both to begin and close His 
public ministry. At the beginning, He three times 
resisted the tempter by quoting Scripture ; and on the 
Cross, again three times, the fulness of His heart found 
relief in Scriptural language. 

The text is one of these. It is a: word which the 
Father had inspired the faithful to use long before. In 
all likelihood Jesus had learnt it as a child; and may 
have used it, up through youth and manhood, regularly, 
as the gates of morning opened before Him for His 
work, or the gates of evening closed behind Him for His 
repose. The Father’s word was as needful to Jesus as 
His daily bread and water; and He could more readily 
neglect these than it,—as is testified by more than one 
incident. “I have meat to eat that ye know not of.” 
“ My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me, and to 
finish His work.” Thus fed and exercised in obedience 
during life, the spirit of Jesus could make its entrance 
into the unseen world with something more than 
serenity,—with a gladness too great for the frail body 
to endure. If Jesus died of a broken heart, as some 
think, it was joy that broke it,—the joy of going 
home. The conditions, then, are plain under which 
that joy may be ours. It is not to be got cheaply. 
We must pay a high price for it. Jesus did not get it 
without a sore struggle; without fiery trial of His 
faith and patience ; without the agony; without the 
Cross. Nor can we. 
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Young men and maidens, live as if you felt the 
Father’s spotless hand laid in benediction on your head. 
Obey Him ; if need be pay the penalty of obedience as 
Jesus did. Fear not,—His love will be your comfort ; 
and His care your defence. Remember that your living 
is immensely more important to contemplate than your 
dying. Life is the great reality. And yet, how real 
death is,—we never know till we come to it, without 
possibility of drawing back! No living man knows 
what death is. It remains an unsolved mystery. But it 
need not be haunted with terrors. To every faithful 
soul the dying word of Jesus is enough to drive these 
away. Every fear is swallowed up in victory. Going 
hence is going home. It is the captive’s release. It is 
the wanderer’s return. It is the child’s hope vanishing 
in ecstatic vision. Home at last! The end of toils and 
wanderings. The end of pain. The eclipse of sorrow. 
The parting of the clouds. The last of the shadows. 
The dawn of immortal light. The drawing of a dark 
curtain, The silent opening of a door. A face beaming 
on us, familiar, though we have never seen it before. 
Kind hands held out to us; strong arms; a warm 
embrace! O welcome rest! Eternal Sabbath! Home 
at last! ‘‘ Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
_ spirit!’ 


ONE BODY—ONE BREAD: 
A COMMUNION ADDRESS. 


“ For we, being many, are one bread, and one body : 
for we are all partakers of that one Bread.”—1 Cor. x. 17. 


We may be sure our meeting at the Lord’s Table will 
be for the best, in every way, if we meet in simple- 
heartedness, in the simplicity and sincerity of God. By 
that strait gate, by that humble door, all must enter, 
who enter for their own good, and for glory to God in 
the highest. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” This communion shares the character 
of Christ Himself: simple, yet mysterious : easy to 
deal with, at the starting point, yet far beyond creature 
comprehension, in the length and breadth, and height 
and depth of it. So that from the nature of the case 
we are not at liberty to choose which end to enter by. 
Great minds, and small—great sinners, and small ones 
too, if there be any such—have to enter at the same 
humble spot, at the common door, where sincerity like 
a meek flower grows, yielding the “ incense of lowliness.”’ 
The secret of a blessed communion lies here, with its 
resultant progress and expansion. The strait gate does 
not lead into a strait place: the narrow way, if you 
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trust yourself to it, broadens out with plenty of room, 
for all that heart and flesh could desire. 

The simplicity of Christ, in relation to this Supper 
Table, we may judge, is something like this. He says: 
If you think I have done so much for you, will you do 
this for Me? Will you take your place, and by your 
presence, in midst of others like-minded, bear silent 
witness to the world, that you think Me worthy to be 
trusted, in the matter of your soul’s salvation? Thus 
simply our great Master makes His request, gives His 


invitation and assurance: ‘Come to Me: I will give 
you rest.” ‘“‘ Him that cometh to Me, I will in no wise 
cast out.” And in the same simple manner the worthy 


communicant makes response : 


“ Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


The Lord’s Table, as happens with His Church too, 
and with Himself even, is sometimes needlessly fenced 
round with human restrictions and disqualifications. 
But what need is there for more than this, that ‘‘ whoso- 
ever will” is welcome ? Surely every one is welcome who 
can in truth make this confession: So far as I know 
my own heart, I am convinced of these two things— 
that I need a Saviour, and that Christ is just the Saviour 
that I need: I therefore do with all my heart accept of 
Him, and resolve to be a disciple and servant of His, 
in all sincerity and faithfulness. We come because we 
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are invited: still more, we come becausé we cannot 
stay away: ‘The love of Christ constraining us.’ 
Well, then, having met on this simple understanding, 
what have. we to do here ?. We have to use the emblems 
with spiritual discernment. They are witnesses for 
Christ. They are like living things, breathing His love 
and the spirit of His love’s sacrifice. They are in the 
first place memorials. They lead our thoughts back to 
the tragic event on Calvary, where to all appearance 
Christ’s mission, and Christ Himself, proved a disastrous 
failure. 

But they are more than memorials. Though in the 
guise of death, they are sure signs of life, and victory. 
They lead our thoughts upward, to One who was dead 
and is alive again for evermore, to whom belongs the 
power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty ! 
These emblems are a. prophecy too. They lead our 
thoughts forward to a time when the body of com- 
municants will no more be a broken body, bleeding at 
every pore. Here, in this broken body on the table, 
we have a pledge of union and communion everywhere 
else: “with His stripes we are healed.” “‘ That they 
all may be one: as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in 
Thee.” Thus are our thoughts led backward, and 
upward, and forward. More especially and for the sake 
of all else, are they led inward. The chief feature of the 
worthy communicant is self-scrutiny. ‘ Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of this bread, and 
drink of this cup:” as if saying to himself—What 
would I have been, what hope would I have had, but 
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for the Redeemer’s love and sacrifice? He loved me, 
He gave Himself for me, He suffered and died for me, 
He lives and reigns for me. 

This personal tie between the Saviour and the sinner 
whom He saves, cannot be made more important than 
it really is. There lies the surety for all else. It does 
not matter what we come with, if we simply come—if 
if we simply bring ourselves. If you think you have no 
faith, come without it. There may be small faith, very 
well, come with what you have. There may be hardly 
any penitence—just bring what you have, do not try 
to make it seem greater than it is. If your heart be as 
unresponsive as a stone, the worthiest thing you can do 
is to come and say so. If there be no love, well then, 
bring the dumb, and blind, and deaf, senseless want of 
it. Your affection for the Saviour is not the tide-mark 
of His for you, so that if your love runs dry, fear not to 
come and tel] Him so. What a remarkable assurance 
Jesus gives: ‘‘ Him that cometh to Me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” And the personal assumption there, 
on His part, is no less remarkable. Jesus is distinguished 
from all other religious teachers in this, that He does 
not preach a religion, He simply preaches Himself! 
His Gospel in its beginning and ending is just this: 
Come to Me, dwell in Me, and I in you: trust Me; 
love Me; serve Me! The historical fact that Jesus, 
the meekest, humblest, lowliest of men, could yet 
presume to make this singular and sublime assumption, 
would seem guarantee enough for the truth of all else 
wonderful about Him. And His manner of doing this 
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is so perfectly natural. No more does He attempt to 
prove His claim or His right to take this attitude, than 
the wind proves its right to blow, or the daylight to 
diffuse itself. Just as the common elements of Nature 
step in and do their work without asking anybody’s 
leave or sanction, utterly reckless, too, of anybody’s 
frown or forbiddance, so does Jesus Christ stand forth, 
Saviour of the world, as naturally and simply, and 
irresistibly, as sunrise or rainfall, without the least show 
of hesitation, without the faintest sign of apology, as 
though He should say—Hacuse Me for being so bold ! 
He steps into the position of Saviour as though He had 
been trained for it from all eternity. Instead of pro- 
posing and planning to save the world, He simply comes 
and does it. He is Himself all that the world needs. 
His mere presence is the means of saving it. 

But not only have we His presence at our feast, we 
have the symbols of His sacrifice: the pathetic tokens 
of what He was, and is, and must ever be, in suffering, 
until sin is wiped out completely. There is deep mystery 
in these tokens—in what they represent—in the relation 
between Christ’s sufferings and the cleansing of our sin : 
and yet, perhaps, there is in these something more 
perfectly human and natural and reasonable than we 
commonly imagine. To some extent, but not to the 
extent we desire, or would, if we could, do we bear our 
brother’s burden : and if we do not bear it to the extent 
of lifting it, may it not be due to nothing more mysterious 
than an imperfect sympathy, a blemished innocence, a 


jimited and vitiated love? What mother would not 
18 
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lift her child’s whole trouble, if she could, or bear, to the 
fullest, the chastisement of her child’s peace if she could ! 
We cannot go that length. We can go a little bit of the 
way. Wecannot go that length. Jesus can. It was the 
rhetoric of true natural feeling that found vent for itself 
in these words long ago: “‘O my son Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, 
O Absalom, my son, my son!” See what one guilty 
soul would do for another if he could! No doubt, had 
it been possible, David, to save the rebel, would have 
lifted the sin with its penalty, and endured it to the last 
degree, rendering a thousand thanks to Heaven for the 
privilege! What, then, must true natural feeling (to 
speak of nothing else) be capable of, at its Source in the 
bosom of our Heavenly Father ? or as we see it in Jesus, 
the pure Incarnation of Divine love and sympathy ? 
“Such pity as a Father hath :” in its First Cause; in 
its Divine infinitude! ‘In His love and in His pity 
He redeemed them: and He bare them, and carried 
them all the days of old.’”’ ‘“ Surely, He hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows.” ‘‘ He was wounded 
for our transgressions, He was bruised for our iniquities : 
the chastisement of our peace was upon Him: and with 
His stripes we are healed.” 

To recall that fact, and hold it in blessed memory— 
the primal fact in the moral universe—is the purpose 
for which we are here assembled. But that fact, great 
as it is, is not our feast: no mere fact can be bread and 
wine to us: we have something better: we must have 
something better—a Personality: we feast on Him. 
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Behold the Lamb of God! We resolve that He, and 
only He, henceforth, more than ever, shall be our 
Bread of Life and Wine of Life, our all in all: His love 
our motive, His glory our aim, His word our rule, His 
example the copy for our own, His Spirit our guide and 
comforter, His Cross our welcome burden, His crown 
our enduring hope and aspiration! “ Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear My voice and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and wiil sup with 
him, and he with Me.”’ Draw near to us, O Thou Good 
Shepherd of our wandering souls! and may we be as 
ready to receive and welcome Thee, a#/hou art to come, 
knocking at our heart’s door. And when Thou comest, 
let Thy coming be to us like the morning : let Thy voice 
be to us like morning songs: let Thy presence be to us 
like the Spring, or the Summer, or the Autumn-tide, 
‘laden with the freshness and beauty of new life, and 
full of the promise of better things to come. Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus! Amen. | 


POST-COMMUNION ADDRESS 


John x. 27. 


If we have worthily partaken of the Lord’s Supper, 
we shall be anxious to know how we may again 
enter most worthily on and continue in the usual 
activities of life. How best may we sustain the 
worthiness of the Communion,—keep up the continuity 
at its worthiest level—in the public and private spheres 
of ordinary life and duty ? The answer to this is not 
far off: it is quite easy and simple. I take it from 
the lips of Jesus Himself, in these five syllables: “‘ My 
sheep hear My voice.” It means obedience;—attentive 
obedience,—attention always on the alert to hear and 
obey the Shepherd’s voice. The Oriental shepherd, lead- 
ing his flock, striding on before them, on looking back 
might see some sheep lingering behind, or inclined to 
turn aside into wrong paths,—he would call it by its 
name, and the erring sheep, pricking up its ears, would 
come trotting back to its assigned place: or some other 
of the flock might be too self-confident, too impetuous, 
and wander on in front, as if it did not need the shepherd’s 
guidance : in this case too, the poor sheep on hearing 
his voice, calling it by name, would stop, turn round, 
and trot back to a safe place amongst the rest. This 
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they would do if they were his own sheep: if they were 
not, if they were alien sheep, they would go their own 
way, heedless of his call: “‘ My sheep hear My voice.” 

It is a small allegory or parable. In some ways we 
are all like silly sheep : the more so, if we are insensible 
to the fact. We need a shepherd: we need his con- 
tinual presence: we need his watchful care and guid- 
ance : we need his voice to arrest, to direct, to stimulate : 
to check our erring ways: to teach our ignorance: to 
tell us what we need urgently to know. And that voice 
is never silent to those who want to hear: it is an 
inward voice, always available, as clear and distinct as 
any voice could be. We could not possibly be in any 
position of doubt or difficulty, and not know, quite 
decidedly, what course Jesus would prefer us to take: 
it would be, we feel quite sure, the least selfish one,— 
the one that lifted us up to the higher plane, and tended. 
to bind us in a fixed brotherhocd amongst the things 
that are true, and pure, and good, and beautiful. “ My 
sheep hear My voice.” It reminds us that the first and 
last requisite of a Christian is obedience : not emotion : 
it is not a matter of feeling, but of sturdy principle. 
If I were the exalted Christian I might and should be, 
I would have my breast filled with a passion for souls,— 
I would be preaching at street corners,—I would be 
addressing immense audiences,—I would not be staying 
at home here, wasting my time and opportunities, I 
would be out in the mission field, and bracing my 
energies up for great achievements. All that is pure 
nonsense ! 
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The true test is quiet, simple, sustained practical 
obedience. ‘‘ My sheep hear My voice.” It was this 
that raised the poor widow of two mites to the highest 
place amongst the Temple worshippers. Equally, it 
would raise you and me. Let me suggest how it may be 
done. If you have been resolving to speak two kind 
words on going home to-day,—make then other two. If 
you meant to be helpful in ten ways,—make them other 
ten. If you meant to forgive a faulty brother for the 
seventh time,—make it the seventieth time. If you 
meant to be doubly scrupulous in small things in business 
to-morrow, as in the sight of God, double it, I mean the 
scrupulosity over small things,—double it again, and 
again, and again, until it reaches a hundredfold. 

Christian life is not a haphazard emotion: but a 
plain, sturdy, stedfast principle, such as that I have 
just been illustrating. It rests not on our state of feeling, 
but on our sincere convictions. It is loyal obedience to 
the well known voice of Jesus. It is as if He were 
urging us, on leaving His table to-day, to adhere to 
Him as a matter of clear and determined principle, let 
our feelings be what they may in shallowness, or depth, 
or warmth, or coldness. ‘“‘ My sheep hear My voice.” 


AT THE COMMUNION. 


If any guest this banquet hall within 

Hath broken bread in unbelief and sin, 

And to his lips the sacramental wine 

Lifted, with alien heart, and love—not Thine,— 
Kind Lord, forgive ; nor let him leave this place 
Unborn, unbless’d of Thy redeeming grace. 


POST-COMMUNION ADDRESS 


If any, worn with penitential fears, 
Once more at this glad feast have sown in tears, 
Mourning the path his wayward feet have trod, 
Mourning an angry or an absent God,— 

Now may he find the balm for his distress 

In Thee, our Peace, our blood-bought Righteousness. 


Tf in some breast pent up the secret groan 
Grieve over sins and sorrows not his own— 
Bewail some wanderer from Mercy’s door, 
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Some loved one, loved in vain, yet loved. the more,— 


Ob! teach the faithful, in his agony, 
How sweet it is to suffer, Lord, with Thee ! 


If now the weary heart can soar and sing, 

As tho’ with linnet’s voice and eagle’s wing ; 
And joy’s fair children, fearless of control, 
Roam thro’ the sun-lit chambers of the soul,— 
See Thou, O Christ, tho’ cares of life increase, 
The spirit droop not, nor the music cease ! 


And if to some, life’s journey well-nigh past, 
This feast in earthly tent shall be the last,— 
While strangers come to fill their vacant place, 
And, oh! how soon forgot the vanished face !— 


Grant them, dear Lord, to meet, lost friend with friend, 


Where true love-feasts begin, but never end! 


A PEEP INTO PARADISE 


“* Looking up steadfastly into heaven, he saw the glory 
of God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God.” 
“ Saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled 
down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin 
to their charge! And when he had said this, he fell 
asleep.” —Acts vii. 54-60. 


Notice the contrast there is here between the calm- 
ness of the victim and the ungovernable fury of his 
persecutors. The expression in my text so suggestive 
of quietude and rest is most remarkable, when viewed 
in connection with the actual circumstances. Leaving 
out these, one would suppose that Stephen had died 
“‘in his nest,’”’ as the patriarch Job expresses it: that 
he had been laid down on his own bed, with the curtains 
drawn; or at any rate, with a curtain of kind and 
loving friends about him, to whom having spoken his 
“ tender last farewell,’’ he then folded his hands, closed 
his eyes, and placidly went to sleep. But in the actual 
circumstances the contrast to this was as great as it 
could be. Think of the horrible tumult around Stephen 
when he died, when he was stoned to death! They 
gnashed on him with their teeth. They rushed on him 
like furious beasts. He was swept from the council 
chamber to the streets; and from the streets to some 
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spot outside the city, where the dinboliea) work, thus 
begun, was appropriately ended. 

We have heard of such things done by savages, in 
heathen lands. But Stephen’s enemies were not savages. 
They were of the people most highly privileged on the 
face of the earth, in religious things. Scribes, elders, 
high priests, chief priests of the Jews; the frequenters 
of the Temple, of synagogues, and other places of Divine 
worship. It was they who took part in, or instigated, 
this terrible uproar, and cruel act of violence. It is the 
contrast between their conduct and his that first strikes 
us here. No doubt the writer of this narrative did it 
unconsciously, while recounting what he saw, or what 
had been faithfully reported to him; but his simple, 
straightforward, unadorned matter and style, certainly 
give the impression that Stephen, in midst of all this 
violence, was suffering no manner of harm at all,—as if, 
though in it, he was yet out of it; and as high above it 
as the heavens are above the earth. 

So far as concerned any real harm which Stephen 
felt, he might as well have been a hundred miles away 
from the spot. Do as his enemies might, there he stood 
as an inviolate worshipper before God, and in the sight 
of heaven. That face of his, for its calmness so different 
from theirs,—those rapt eyes of his, with fire in them 
so different from the fire that burned in theirs,—-that 
face, those eyes, he lifted up to heaven, as placidly as 
any undisturbed worshipper ever did! Three times he 
spoke: first, to indicate the object of his worship, the 
Son of Man, whom he saw, in spiritual vision, standing 
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at the right hand of God; then, to commit his spirit 
into the Saviour’s hands ; and then with his last breath 
to plead that his persecutors might be forgiven, “ Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.’ First, until the stones 
came too heavily, he stood, in adoration, like an unshaken 
rock ; then, when he could stand no longer, he kneeled ; 
and finally, when he had no more strength to kneel, he 
laid his head down on the stones, as peacefully as Jacob 
did in the wilderness, long before,—and fell asleep ! 

The contrast is astonishing, between the one man of 
peace, and the raging multitude. A wonderful man he 
must have been; wonderful, for the little we know of 
him, considering the quality of what we do know. Like 
Melchisedek, he comes upon the scene, impressing us 
at once with his greatness ; but we have hardly time to 
take a second glance, till he is gone. It reminds us, of 
what is well worth remembering, that God does not 
always bring His best men to the front. Abram was 
great ; but God had a greater man than he, working 
behind the scenes, in Melchisedek. So, we may well 
judge, that though the apostles were great, we have in 
Stephen one who was perhaps greater than any of them. 
Brought out of obscurity when chosen as one of the first 
seven deacons of the Christian Church, he soon made 
his power felt ; and this power of his grew until, to the 
chief authorities, it became unendurable. 

We may suppose Stephen, in spite of himself, had 
the twin honours thrust upon him of being the first 
deacon and the first martyr of the Christian Church. 
“It is plain, too, that his martyrdom was brought about 
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through operation of the same natural causes that led 
to the crucifixion of Jesus. Why was Jesus crucified ? 
Because He had so much of the Divine spirit in Him, 
and the people He mingled with had so little. It was so 
with Stephen also. His one crowning characteristic is 
spirituality. In the brief record of him, it is this that 
stands out prominently from first to last. Not once is his 
name mentioned without some qualifying phrase direc- 
ting attention to this remarkable feature. We are told 
he is full of the Holy Ghost,—full of faith,—tfull of power, 
doing great wonders and miracles among the people. 
That none were able to resist the wisdom and the spirit 
with which he spoke. It was a spirituality that seemed 
to be diffused throughout the whole inner and outer 
man. It pervaded his views and principles,—it glowed 
in his character,—it glowed in his very countenance. 
While he stood before the council charged with blas- 
_ phemy, we read that he was in a manner transfigured 
before them. And all eyes were fixed on him, while his 
face shone “‘ as it had been the face of an angel!’ We 
cannot heip being reminded, in all this, of the similarity 
between Him and his Master. The antagonism to 
Christ was occasioned by His spiritual power. The best 
in Him (in full exercise) brought out the worst (in full 
exercise also) in the unspiritual men by whom He was 
surrounded. So it was with Stephen. Christ and 
Stephen were both charged with blasphemy,—with 
_ speaking against Moses, and against God, and against 
- the Holy Temple, and the law. By men who had too 
little spirituality to understand them, they were accused , 
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of the very thing of which in truth they were least 
chargeable. Neither of them had a fair trial ; the wit- 
nesses were false; the judges prejudiced ; bigotry and 
rage were in the seats where calm impartial justice 
should have been; both were passionately and ruth- 
lessly dragged from the judgment-seat, and given up to 
death at the hands of a priest-ridden multitude. 

How like Stephen was to Jesus also in the manner 
in which he met his violent death! There was the same 
calmness,—the same meek unmurmuring endurance. 
Stephen stood there like another lamb of God. Nor 
was this submissiveness a sign of weakness. Stephen 
had, as Christ too had, a sword in his mouth, which he 
could wield, with terrible effect, when occasion called 
for it,—as when, in his defence before the council, he 
spoke of the spirituality and breadth of God’s temple- 
in the earth, and his audience at that point, evidently 
interrupting him, stopping their ears, and perhaps 
shouting in scorn or derision, he too felt provoked with 
them, and poured forth rebuke in no measured terms, as 
Christ Himself might have done. “‘ Ye stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist 
the Holy Ghost :” charging them also as the betrayers 
and murderers of the Just One. It was not weakness 
that made Stephen meet his death with calm, fearless, 
unmurmuring submissiveness. It was the strength of 
the Holy Ghost in him. He, too, like Jesus, through the 
spirit, held unbroken communion with God, in midst of 
his sufferings ; he, too, like Jesus, in yielding up the 
ghost, breathed a merciful intercession to heaven, on 
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behalf of his enemies, that their sin migltt not be laid 
to their charge. Nor does the resemblance end with 
death. We read, that “devout men carried Stephen 
to his burial, and made great lamentation over him.” 
They lifted his bruised frame, and bore it to its resting- 
place, in the same simple, tranquil manner in which he 
had fallen asleep. 

Stephen’s death is divested of all sensationalism, 
when it is spoken of as falling asleep. The immediate 
cause of his death was so terribly tumultuous ; and yet 
his dying is so peaceful. Perhaps what has impressed 
men most of all is the resemblance between the two as 
seen in the human countenance: death is so like sleep 
there, and sleep is so like death. Death, as a rule, is 
the more beautiful of the two. The face is seen in 
transfiguration: often it seems to shine with an 
unearthly radiance: the wrinkles on the brow, the 
furrows on the cheek, no longer exist: and the face 
speaks, better than the tongue ever did, in witness to 
the fact that “‘ there is no more pain; for the former 
things have passed away:” it speaks peace, perfect 
peace !. 

AT THE THRESHOLD. 
When heart and flesh are failing, 
O Lord, I look to Thee: 
Let Thy grace all-prevailing, 
Revive and comfort me. 
This sad world all so dreary 
No resting can supply: 


Thrice welcome to the weary 
It is in Christ to die. 
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O happy, happy landing, 
Safe on the other shore, 
Where white-robed friends are standing 
Around my Father’s door, 
With ready and sweet greeting 
To grace my raptured eyes, 
All on the threshold meeting 
Of long lost Paradise. 


O tender ties that bind me 
To this drear earth of woe! 
O friends I leave behind me 
To follow where I go! 
Kind Jesus all-forgiving, 
Calls me in tender love, 
Not to the dead, but living, 
In His bright home above. 


Even so, come, precious Jesus, 
Sweet Promiser of rest ! 
Thy goodwill may well please us 
That works all for the best. 
It is brief time for sorrow 
To you, dear friends, who stay: 
For ye go home to-morrow, 
And I go home to-day. 
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